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for life. 


Aside from the use you will get 
from your Oliver now, such a gift is 
bound to help you in later years, in e 


the business world, or in whatever a < W F ] t , 4 
work you engage. 


Show this advertisement to your 
parents—let them read our offer — 
and tell them that you would like 
such a useful gift. Suggest that sev- 


cal members of vour fmity om «f Tt’ easy now to own an Oliver. And you 


have an Oliver than several smaller 


i ee eee ‘ 
{ A Useful Gift . i 
° No present expresses better the @ 
idea of a useful gift than an Oliver 
Typewriter. 
It is immediately useful — and lasts 
oe 
° 
S, 


= can learn in a jiffy. We send you a brand 


Picea tected a 


new Oliver for free trial, no money down. 


This offer gives every boy a chance to own a real business type- The Oliver has always been a leader. 
writer — an “honest-to-goodness” machine which you can keep for a It was the first to introduce visible 
lifetime. Not a toy or a cheap, flimsy machine. But the kind used by writing. And it has kept ahead ever 


many of the big businesses. 


since. You’ll-be proud of your Oliver. 


This advertisement puts it up to you—you can decide whether or not 


you want a typewriter. For the cost is but $3 per month, and most Your F uture Success 

boys can earn that. Some or all of it can be earned with your Oliver, Many of the country’s great men got 
after you learn to use it. There is always spare-time typewriting work their start as typists. You’ve read 
to be found. about them. ~ Typing is a mighty use- 


Easy to Learn Free Trial 


ful thing to know., It always comes in 
handy. 


Business men always appreciate a 


You can learn to operate the Oliver All you have to do to have an Oliver young man who is ready for any . 
quickly. It isn’t at all difficult. If re- delivered to you is to send in the coupon emergency. 
quested, when you purchase, we will below, having it countersigned by your Aside from business typing is becom- 
furnish a free course in touch typewrit- father or mother. . 


ing —the famous Van Sant System— 
such as used by the big business col- 
leges. With it you can learn in the 
fastest and the approved manner. 

Boys all over the country are buying 
Olivers. Maybe you can be the first in 


Note how easy it is to learn. 


identical $100 Oliver. 


ing so universal nowadays that pretty 


When it arrives try it for five days. soon nearly all personal correspondence 


will be done on the typewriter. Itisa 


See if this isn’t the finest typewriter great time saver. 
you can buy at any price. This is the Over 600,000 Olivers are in use. Pic- 


ture the crowd of 600,000 people ! 


your neighborhood. We reduced the price to $49 by sell- 


It’s really fun to learn. And before 


ing direct. We no longer have hun- 


you realize it, you'll be writing letters dreds of expensive salesmen and agents New Price Soon 


to friends, and your lessons. ‘Teachers 
usually give better marks for well 





adopted this plan. 
Bought and Used By ¥ 4 


U. S. Steel Corporation, Pennsyl- 


Co., National City Bank of New York, 


motive Works, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
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The Oliver Typewriter fo 


No. Keep Mact 


On January Ist the Price Advances to $57 


color ribbon shift, back-spacer, etc. 





traveling all over the country, nor costly 
branch houses in numerous cities. 


written, readable papers, as you know. : So you save $51 this way. The Oliver 
is the only $100 typewriter which has 


After January 1st the price of the 
Oliver Typewriter will be $57. We 
are compelled to make this advance 
because of the increased cost of produc- 
tion. Our plan and the Oliver remain 
the same. To lower the quality was un- 


, : , : , thinkable. The addition in cost insures 
vania Railroad, National Cloak & Suit A Handsome Machine its superiority. 


The $49 price of the Oliver has been 


Otis Elevator Co., Corn Products The Oliver is full size, with the com- : : 

x ’ dely advert 7 - 
Refining Co., Montgomery Ward & plete alphabet, numerals and symbols. si ein sep sh apn 
Co., Columbia Graphophone Co., New It has 28 keys and each key carries . 
York Edison Co., Hart, Schaffner & three characters, so there are 84 char- 

Marx, Diamond Match Co., Boston acters in all. O d y d 
Elevated Railways, Baldwin Loco- The Oliver is finished in rich Olive raer O ay 


Clustt, Peabody’ & Co., American Green Enamel and highly polished Show this offer to your parents— 
Bridge Co., Fore River Shipbuilding nickel. It has all the latest improve- tell them that a free trial does not obli- 
Corp., Morris & Co. (Packers). ments, among them a tabulator, two- gate them inthe slightest. If you don’t 


want to keep the Oliver, return it and we 
even refund the transportation charges. 
You are the sole judge. 


Or if you wish further information, 
use the coupon. Note that it brings 
either the free trial Oliver or further 
information. Check which you wish. 
But do it NOW. 


Canadian Price $62.65 until January Ist, 1919 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1908 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, IIl. 


(835) 
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THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1908 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Ship me a. new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. If I keep 


it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain 
in you until fully paid for. 


RR sid os ce tenn ee enaaebiehebiinesuwas secdemmouene 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to 
return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of 
five days. 


‘a Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book—“The 
High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,” your 
de luxe catalog and further information. 


RUIN sis shusesace satan ceaccarserinasinuneeee Parent—Guardian 
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LAVENDER STOCKINGS 


“ OTHER, stop, . look, 

M listen! Away to the 

scrap heap with those 
letters! It is the hour and the 
minute to concentrate upon me, 
your lovely daughter, in her 
brand-new gown!’’ 

Mrs. Sterrett turned from her 
desk, and Pauline pirouetted madly in front 
of her until her mother put out one hand, and 
caught the end of a lavender ribbon. 

' Stop, dear. You’ll make yourself dizzy. 
And I can’t tell how the skirt hangs.’’ 

‘*TDoes it really hang, or does it hitch? Are 
those folds round the neck draped right? What 
about the sash? I’ve fussed so with the.thing 
I can’t see straight, mother!’’ 

‘* Pretty, very pretty,’’ 


8 


murmured her 


ORAWINGS BY 
ADA C. WILLIAMSON 


“I'VE FUSSED SO WITH THE THING I CAN'T 


SEE STRAIGHT, MOTHERI" 


mother, with a poke here and there at the 
dress. ‘‘I don’t see how you managed so well, 
dear. No one‘could tell that it was made over. 
I am really proud of you, Pauline! Not many 
sixteen-year-olds can make their own party 
gowns. ”” 

The girl’s face brightened, then clouded 
again. ‘‘It would do well enough with just a 
few extras, mother. ’’ 

- “Extras, Pauline? Such as —’’ 

‘*Silk stockings, lavender ones,’’ Pauline ex- 
claimed, ‘‘and pumps, real pumps, mother, to 
match! All the girls have them!’’ 

_ She paused, and looked beseechingly at her 
mother. 4 

Mrs. Sterrett hesitated for a moment, then 
gravely met the girl’s frank gray eyes. 

‘*My dear, I am afraid it is impossible. ’’ 

‘*T supposed you’d say that,’’ Pauline said, 
‘*but I don’t see why! I really don’t, mother. 
The dress didn’t cost a cent, except for the 
ribbon. ’’ 

‘*We are all giving up things this fall, dear,’’ 
her mother said gently. Perhaps she, too, 
longed to see silk stockings matching that dress. 
‘‘Neither your father nor I believe it to be a 
time to spend money on ourselves. ’’ 

‘*Well, I’d like to see the day come when you 
would think it was the time!*’ declared Pauline 
rebelliously and then dropped to her knees 
beside her mother. ‘‘Oh, I’m horrid, of course, 
mother, but I believe I’m rather tired of living 
in such a conscientious family. We can’t have 
this, and we can’t do that, not because we 
couldn’t afford it, but because it isn’t right!’’ 

“Tam afraid we really can’t afford it now, 
Paul. It’s hard enough to get all the real 
necessaries this year, without considering the 
luxuries. ’’ 

‘*We might have been able to consider them, ’’ 
Pauline exclaimed, springing to her feet, ‘‘if 
father had only thought so! But he must always 
be using his money for somebody or something 
else—and we have to pinch and scrimp and‘go 
without! Walton had to be put through college, 
and what was Walton to father? Only a 
nephew! And last year he pulled those Ainslees 
out of some tight hole, and we hardly knew 
them! And now, when he’s just been made 
manager of the company, and we’ve moved into 











Cy Alice Dyar Russell 


this new house and could entertain beautifully 
just as well as not—why, now, it’s the war, 
and Liberty bonds!’’ 

‘*T don’t like to hear you talk so, Pauline,’’ 
her mother remonstrated, with a troubled look, 
‘though of course I know you don’t mean 
it, dear. Your bark always is worse than your 
bite. ’’ 

‘*Well, I really am biting this time. There 
is a mean little imp inside me—and he means 
every word I say. He’s sick of giving up 
things!’’ 

‘‘We give up very little compared to what 
others are giving up.’’ 

‘*We gave up Walton, didn’t we? He’s nota 
brother, of course, but I almost felt 
that he was when he came to say 
good-by. You can’t say I’m not patri- 
otic, mother—I go down every week 
and sew for the Red Cross, and I keep 
my fingers in that old khaki wool when 
they’re just itching to embroider. I 
didn’t growl, did I, when you cut 
out our breakfast bacon? I’ve meekly 
given up desserts and making fudge, 
although my sweet tooth aches dread- 
fully. But as to father’s putting every 
spare cent into those bonds, I just 
don’t see the use of it. There are plenty 
of others who can afford it — we’re 
not needed. I’ll never be sixteen but 
once, muvs, and—TI do love pretty 
duds!’’ 

Pauline stopped abruptly, for her 
lips were quivering a little, and she 
was ashamed of them. 

‘*You love other things, too, dear,’’ 
her mother said, but found it hard to 
say more. She could remember how it 
feels to be young and pretty, and she 
knew that Pauline’s heart was set 
upon appearing in proper array at 
her first ‘‘grown-up”’ party, which her 
dearest ‘‘chum’’ was soon to give. 

‘*And with all that you and father 


do for people,’’ said Pauline, begin-. 


ning again on her grievances, ‘‘I don’t 
see that anyone is very grateful. The Ainslees 
have never even paid that money back, have 
they, mother?’’ 

Mrs. Sterrett took a letter from her desk. 
‘**No-o,’’ she said reluctantly. ‘‘In fact, Paul- 
ine, Miss Helen writes now to say that it will 
be impossible for them to make any payment 
this year.’’ 

Pauline uttered a sound of exasperation. 

‘*T am really very sorry for them, dear,’’ 
her mother said quietly. ‘‘When they were 
young the family was wealthy, and I think 
that each year since the death of the father 
has seen their circumstances reduced. It was a 
great blow to them when the old home, which 
had been so luxuriously kept up, had to be 
sold. And Miss Helen says,’’ Mrs. Sterrett 
went on, after consulting the letter, ‘‘that her 
sister has been ill nearly all summer. She asks 
me to come and see them, and I suppose I 





** HOOVER—HOOVER?" 
MURMURED MISS HELEN 
ABSENTLY. “YOU MEAN 
—OH, I AM NOT AT 
ALL INTERESTED IN 
THAT SORT OF THINGI” 





must, although it is a long car ride, and my 
time is pretty well filled just at present. ’’ 

‘*Well, she has nerve to ask you!’’ com- 
mented Pauline. ‘‘As if you hadn’t been sick 
yourself, mother! But what a pretty, old- 
fashioned hand she writes!’’ 

‘*Yes, and it is very expressive of the Ains- 
lees, so beautifully shaded and exact.’’ Mrs. 
Sterrett sighed as she folded the letter. ‘‘ Your 
father was counting on that money, Paul. I 
really dread to show him this. We’ve been 
paring things pretty close lately.’’ 

Pauline stood up a little straighter. 

“Tf father doesn’t buy that new overcoat for 
himself, I shall— skin him!’’ she declared 
vindictively. 

Mrs. Sterrett flashed her a quick look. ‘“‘I 
have seen to that coat myself. It is already 
ordered. But you understand now, don’t you 
—why — 

‘Oh, yes, darling, I understand!’’ Mrs. Ster- 
rett had some difficulty in catching the words 
in the middle of one of Pauline’s warm and 
remorseful embraces. ‘‘Cotton stockings won’t 
injure queenly feet like mine, and those old 
white slippers are going to have their faces 
washed this very minute!’’ 

Two days later when Pauline came home 
from school she met her mother on the veranda 
steps. Mrs. Sterrett carried her knitting bag on 
one arm, and a large covered basket on the other. 

‘*Caught in the act,’’ said Pauline, tossing 
her books into the hammock. ‘‘ Where to, 
mother? Any spot where I’d like to go?’’ 

‘*Just to the Ainslees’,’’ her mother replied 
almost apologetically. ‘‘You won’t care about 
that, dear, but I have been thinking how lonely 
and shut-in they must be.’’ 

‘Then it becomes my painful duty,’’ said 
Pauline, peeping into the covered basket, ‘‘to 
examine into—h-m-m !—one glass of raspberry 
jelly, one bottle:grape juice,—both warranted 
homemade and not needed by our Allies,— 
very choicest selection from the Sterrett stock 
of apples and pears, dozen rye rolls. Pass! 
says Lord High Hoover. Once it would have 
been a frosted pound cake—when, oh, when, 
shall we look upon your like again? Alas, for 
the glory that was Greece, and the grandeur 
that was Rome!’’ 

As she chattered, Pauline gently disengaged 
the basket. 

‘* Hush your nonsense, Paul,’’ said her 
mother, laughing. ‘‘I’ll miss my car.’’ 

**Didn’t I tell you I was going, too? I’ll 
carry the basket, and you might try knitting 
as you walk!’’ 

Ever since the talk with her mother, Pauline 
had been cherishing a vague, pleasing, mental 
image of the two Ainslee sisters. They would 
be sweet, decayed gentlewomen—oh, she knew 
the type! she had met it in books time and 
time again !—pathetically grateful, pathetically 
heroic, surrounded by an atmosphere as mellow 
as themselves. In contrast with that vision, 
the reality proved something of a shock. 

In the first place there was nothing faded or 









THEY WOULD BE 
SWEET, DECAYED 
GENTLEWOMEN — 
OH, SHE KNEW 

THE TYPE! 


decayed about the house; it was startlingly 
modern and up-to-date, and freshly painted. 
A splendid flag fluttered over the doorway. 
Pauline liked that. ‘‘Oh, I do wish we could 
afford a silk flag, mother!’’ she cried wistfully. 

Within, the lovely mahogany furniture was 
all that agreed with Pauline’s anticipations. 
The rooms, pleasantly opening into one an- 
other, were warm, too warm for an October 
day. Was it on the sick sister’s account? With 
an inward sniff Pauline at once decided that 
the sister could not have been so very sick— 
she did not look so frail as her own mother, 
she thought. 

Miss Josephine was a tall woman, with a 
long, thin nose, and the loveliest white hair 
that Pauline had ever seen. From the top wave 
of her pompadour down to the tips of her 
exquisitely shod feet, she was a symphony 
of delicate flowing lines and soft silver and 
lavender color. Pauline wanted to sit right 
down and study in silence the various artful 
points of her costume. It was easy to be silent 
at first, for Miss Josephine’s unexpectedly 
deep voice awakened considerable awe. She 
issued orders, and the other Miss Ainslee flut- 
tered instantly to obey them. The other Miss 
Ainslee was much younger and was carefully 
but not so tastefully gowned as her sister; she 
wore a worried look, and her soft, complaining 
voice ran on ceaselessly. 

Pauline was drawn to the dainty crocheting 
that lay in Miss Josephine’s lap. 

‘*That wool is finer than silk,’’ she ventured 
to say respectfully. ‘‘Why, it is silk! I never 
saw anything like it, and I adore lavender!’’ 

Miss Josephine looked gratified, and in a 
moment Pauline was launched upon a full 
description of her party dress and various 
other dressmaking excitements. At intervals 
she caught little ripples on the flowing stream 
of Miss Helen’s talk with her mother: 

‘* ‘My good man,’ I said, ‘it is not necessary 
to go into any account of the needs of your 
other customers. I know what is due me, and 
what I have ordered. See that the bins in my 
cellar are full by Saturday night at the latest. 
I cannot allow my poor sister to suffer.’ I am 
pleased to tell you that there is no possibility 
of our coal supply’s giving out. Indeed, if I 
am not mistaken in my estimates, it should 
last well into next fall.’’ 

‘*And so,’’ finished Pauline, somewhat dis- 
tractedly, ‘‘and so I found the right ribbon at 
last, and it is just the shade of that silk you’re 
crocheting. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Miss Josephine complacently. 
**Tt is a difficult color to wear, but not unbe- 
coming to one of your complexion, my dear. 
There are very few women who have the 
slightest color sense. My own is so sensitive 


’ that it is positively painful to me to be forced 


to see any inharmonious combination ; I cannot 
touch work that is not beautiful in itself.’’ 
Pauline saw Miss Josephine’s glance stray 
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to the dull, heavy wool in her mother’s hands, 
and as she afterwards admitted to her mother, 
the longing came to her to box Miss Josephine’s 
aristocratic old ears. 

‘*A chop in the morning,’’ Miss Helen was 
saying in her plaintive voice, ‘‘my sister and I 
both regard it as a simple necessity. If it is 
young and tender 4amb, and rib, 
of course, I can sometimes per- 
suade my poor sister to take 
three. ’’ 

Mrs. Sterrett noticed the lift- 
ing of Pauline’s eyebrows. She 
wondered what effect this visit 
would have upon her daughter. 
She wondered still more when, 
after Miss Helen had excused 
herself profusely, she reap- 
peared laden with a heavy tray. 

‘* Just a little something,’’ 
she said. ‘*You have come so 
far, and our dear mother used 
to say that it was a housekeep- 
er’s duty always to keep some- 
thing provided in the house to 
offer guests. ’’ : 

Mrs. Sterrett took her cup of 
chocolate with a grave ‘‘ You 
should not have put yourself to 
so much trouble, Miss Ainslee. ’’ 
She did not dare to meet Paul- 
ine’s eye as the rich fruit cake 
was passed. 

‘Such delicious cake!’’ said 
Pauline, and then, audaciously, 

‘* You haven’t allowed yourself 
to be cowed by Mr. Hoover’s 
edicts, have you, Miss Ainslee?’’ 

‘¢ Hoover — Hoover? ’”’ mur- 
mured Miss Helen absently, as 
she attended to Miss Josephine’s 
wants. ‘‘You mean — Oh, Iam 
not at all interested in that sort 
of thing!’’ 


the material heaped itself like down. And 
beside .them Jay a tiny fluffy fan of ostrich 
feathers, also tinted in the color that Pauline 
‘ ‘adored. ”? 

Pauline touched the dainty things as if she 
were afraid they would turn to dust under her 
fingers. Then she looked up thoughtfully. 








ORAWN BY PETER NEWELL 


‘*So they are grateful,’’ she said slowly, 
while soberness still dimmed the inner radiance 
that was just beginning to glow. ‘‘In their own 
way!’’ She touched the silk of the stockings 
again. ‘‘But all the same, mother —’’ 

‘*Yes, all the same —’’ said her mother, 
and looked at her daughter with a smile. 





“LOOK OUT—LOOK OUT—LOOK OUTI" SHRIEKED AUNT KATE, CLIMBING HALF OVER 
THE DOOR IN HER EXCITEMENT 





you and to the car. The trouble with you, 
Melly, is that you haven’t a particle of judg- 
ment. I ought to compel you to put that car right 
straight back, but’’—she paused and thought 
for a moment—‘‘you wait till I come back.’’ 

‘‘What you going to do?’’ the boy called; 
but she had already disappeared into the house. 
‘*She’s going to come with me,’’ 
said Melly disconsolately. ‘‘ I 
can’t ever have any fun alone— 
she spoils everything!’’ 

Then slowly the frown van- 
ished. After all, possibilities 
were to be foreseen, even with 
his aunt along. For one thing, 
she could not run the car, and 
‘her protests ordinarily were 
more noisy than effective. 

In a short time she came hur- 
rying outside, tying the strings 
of her bonnet. 

‘«There’s need to hurry, ’’ she 
said; ‘‘no one can tell what 
Blossom may have got into 
while we’ve been wasting time 
here. ’’ 

‘*Of course,’’ said Melly; 
‘*that’s why I took the car.’’ 

“*T thought it was on account 
of your lame knee.’’ 

‘*Well, that’s the same thing, 
isn’t it? I couldn’t hurry with 
a lame knee, could I?’’ 

Miss Derby glanced at him 
and shook her head. Cornering 
Melly in an argument was never 
an easy matter. 

Off they started, but Jim 
Boggs hailed them as they were 
passing his father’s farm. 

‘*That cow of yours has been 
in our wheat again,’’ he said, 
with a crispness that suggested 
a mind not free from irritation. 


‘*It is really quite impossible, ’’ ‘*] think, Miss Derby, that you 
boomed Miss Josephine’s deep ought to hire a man and have that 
voice, ‘‘to keep up nowadays with fence overhauled. ’’ 
all the modern fads. A little more “I’m sorry,’’ said Aunt Kate. 


sugar in this, Helen.’ 

As Pauline and her mother were about 
to leave, Miss Helen detained them in the 
hall for a moment, while she slipped back 
for a whispered consultation with her sis- 
ter. When she returned after some delay, it 
was to bring their basket, and her manner was ! 
more fluttery than ever. 

‘‘Our dear mother used to say,’’ she purred, 
‘“‘that to let a basket go back empty—there, 
there, not a word! It was so good of you! You 
made that jelly, you say? We used to have a 
dear old mammy cook who did things like that! 
Well, if you must go—this has meant so much 
to us—dear Josephine will be talking of it for 
days. Good-by, good-by!’’ 

On the trip home Pauline had scarcely a 
word to utter. Her mother, who had expected 
an outburst of some kind, she hardly knew 
what, sent an occasional questioning glance 
into her face. The small, clear-cut features 
looked rather colorless and subdued, she 
thought. 

They were in their own sitting room again. 
The light of the shaded table lamp welcomed 
them, and they could hear Mr. Stervett in the 
basement tinkering at the furnace. 

‘*‘Poor dad—coming home to a cold, empty 
house!’’ said Mrs. Sterrett. ‘‘We’ll have to 
hurry supper right on, Pauline.’’ 

Pauline was slowly unfastening her coat. 
Flinging it off, she faced her mother. 

‘* Mother,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘1’ve had an 
awful fright! You must do something terrible 
to me—beat me, cage me, anything!—to keep 
me from growing up like Miss Josephine! Her 
dainty fingers, indeed!’’ She looked at her own 
in disgust. 

Mrs. Sterrett laughed, a serene sort of langh 
that did not sound afraid. ‘‘They are well- 
meaning women, Paulie,’’ she said. 

‘*But, muvs, a world of ’em! It wouldn’t be 


safe for anybody, let alone democracy !’’ Paul- | 


ine drew a long breath. ‘‘I’m going to start 
right in now to cure myself of liking pretty 
things—and of building a little altar before 
my own selfishness and calling it sacred!’’ 

‘“They have always been shielded, dear,’’ 
said Mrs. Sterrett. 

Pauline shook her head. ‘‘ Don’t excuse ’em, 
honey. Just help me be glad that I belong in 
this house, which dear old dad lets get rather 
cold sometimes, because he can’t bear to burn 
coal that some one else may need more! O 
mother, if you and he owed money, do you 
think —’’ 

‘‘Stop, Pauline!’’ said Mrs. Sterrett firmly. 
‘*Not one word like that! It is as bad as grudg- 
ing a gift! You forget that the Ainslees are not 
young, or strong—and you cannot make people 
over!’’ 

‘Allright. I won’t try—except me,’’ Pauline 
answered meekly. ‘‘It shall be as ‘our dear 
mother said.’’’ She smiled roguishly, and 
began perceptibly to brighten. ‘‘What’s in the 
basket, muvs?’’ 

The two of them undid the soft tissue-paper 


parcel. A card fell out, written in a trembling | 


yet precise hand. ‘‘With cordial wishes for 


the party.’’ Impatiently Pauline shook out the | 
contents—a pair of delicate lavender stockings, | | her gently back here, and repair that fence!’’ 


so silky, so soft, so weblike, that as they fell 
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ELLY, Mel-ly!’’ Miss Kate Derby 

M shouted from the rear porch. At last, 

after repeating the call several times, 

she heard a faint ‘‘Yes’m’’ from the foot of 
the orchard. 

‘*You come right here!’’ Miss Derby eom- 
manded in her loudest tones. ‘‘I want you this 
minute!’’ And when Melly presently appeared, 
sauntering at a leisurely gait, she cried: 

‘*Hurry up! Blossom’s got out; and I want 
you to find her right off!’’ 

‘*Breachy old thing!’’ said Melly angrily. 
‘‘That’s the third time she’s jumped out in a 
week. I wish you’d sell her to the butcher!’’ 

“Why, Melancthon Derby—the idea! When. 
your grandfather raised her from a calf! He 
always set the greatest store by her, and I’ve 
heard him say time and time again that she was 
one of the best cows he ever had on the farm. ’’ 

‘*Good gracious, Aunt Kate!’’ Melly ejacu- 
lated. ‘‘ That was twelve or fifteen years ago! 
She’s older’n the hills; why, only last week I 
noticed gray hairs behind her ears! She ain’t 
good for anything—just eats all of the time and 
jumps out every chance she can get.’’ 

‘*T don‘t believe she jumps out; I think she 
simply walks out, because you don’t fix the 
fence properly. ’’ 

Melly gasped, swelled like a pouter pigeon, 
and stared wildly about him. ‘‘Don’t I fix that 
fence? Haven’t I fixed that fence?’’ he cried, 
| apparently appealing to the tree tops for con- 

firmation. ‘‘Why, Aunt Kate, I’ve put on 
boards, and rails, and poles, and wire, and 
| brush, and stumps! I’ve fixed it in ten thou- 
sand places, I guess. It don’t make any differ- 
ence how much I fix it; she goes straight to 
the nearest place, no matter whether it’s the 
highest or the lowest, and jumps right over!’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said his aunt, ‘‘we won’t dispute 
about that; you go and get her.’’ 

‘*But' where is she?’’ 

‘*All I know is that Mr. Ainsworth tele- 
phoned that Jim Boggs told him she’d been in 
their wheat, and they had driven her out; then | 
she went down the road, and Marty Blaisdell | | 
set his dog on her, and the last seen of her she | 
was going by the upper corners just as fast as 
she could run. ’’ | 

Melly stiffened instantly. ‘‘So Mart Blaisdell | 
set his dog on her, did he?’’ he cried. ‘‘I’ll | 
show him!’’ | 

‘You'll do nothing of the sort,’’ said his | 
aunt. ‘‘If you had kept the fence in proper 
condition, she would not have got out, and no 
| one would have dogged her.’’ 

‘*Kept the fence in proper condition !’’ Melly 
repeated in the highest key at his command. 
‘*Haven’t I told you how I’ve fixed it and 
fixed it? The pasture would have to be roofed 
| like a pigeon walk to keep that old thing in!’’ 

‘*Melancthon, ’’ said Miss Kate, ‘‘such exag- | 
gerated statements are absurd and I don’t 
like them. Now, goat once, find Blossom, drive 














Melly turned with a long-drawn sigh of 
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self-pity, walked toward the barn, and stopped 
suddenly with both hands thrust to the bottoms 
of his trousers pockets. He remained fixed in 
his tracks for two minutes. Just as his watch- 
ful aunt was about to admonish him not to 
waste the entire afternoon in one spot, he 
started briskly ahead and disappeared inside 
the carriage house. 

A moment after Miss Derby had reéntered 
the kitchen she saw the automobile shoot out 
into the driveway. Breathlessly she dashed for 
the door and halted Melly just as he was run- 
ning past the porch. 

‘*What are you doing?’’ she demanded. 

‘‘Why, can’t you see?’’ he asked in pre- 
tended astonishment. ‘‘I’m going after Blos- 
som, as you told me to.”’ 

‘*T didn’t tell you to take the car, you know 
I didn’t!’’ 

‘*You don’t expect me to run all over town 
after that cow, do you?’’ 

‘Certainly, I expect you to go on foot.’’ 

‘*With my lame knee!’’ 

‘‘With your what?’’ 

‘*My lame knee!’’ wailed the boy. ‘‘Didn’t 
I turn it week before last?’’ 

‘*T’m sure I didn’t know anything about it.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Melly bitterly, ‘‘you didn’t know 
anything about it—it wasn’t your knee; it was 
mine!’’ 

‘*But you haven’t said anything about it!’’ 

‘*No,’’ the boy agreed, ‘‘ I’ve kept it to 
myself. Anyone don’t want to complain all of 
the time, unless he has to!’’ 

‘¢But you haven’t limped, either,’’ Miss Kate 
persisted. 

‘*Well,’’ said Melly, ‘‘if a fellow’s got any 
pride, he don’t want to act like a cripple unless 
he is one. I’ve just set my teeth and let it hurt; 
but I can’t run. You haven’t seen me running, 
have you?”’ - 

‘*T don’t see you running much at any time, 
unless there’s some mischief afoot. But—how 
do you expect to drive Blossom with that car?’’ 

As if by magic, an ecstatic expression suc- 
ceeded Melly’s dismal scowl]. ‘‘Why, I’ll get 
| behind her, open the cut-out and start the 
| horn,’’ he explained, ‘‘and you just bet she’ll 
scoot! She’ll be glad to climb right back into 
her little old pasture; and she’!l think twice 
before she gets out again. It will do her all 
sorts of good. ’’ 

‘*Humph!’’ said Aunt Kate. ‘‘What if she 
doesn’t run ?’’ 

‘*But she will! When she hears that cut-out 
a-clucking and the horn a-honking and sees 
the car coming right for her, she’ll go just as 
fast as her legs can carry her!’’ 

But Miss Derby insisted upon a specific 
reply. ‘‘That isn’t answering my question, ’’ 
she said; ‘‘what if she doesn’t run ?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Melly, ‘‘I guess she’ll wish she 
had, if she don’t.’’ 

‘*That’s what I thought,’’ his aunt re- 
marked. ‘‘Not to speak of the cruelty to poor 
Blossom, just think of what would happen to 





‘*Melly will repair the fence. ’’ 

‘““T think, ’’ said Jim, with meaning em- 

phasis, ‘‘that you ought to hire a man.’’ 

“I'll attend to it,’’ said Miss Derby 

rather tartly ; and they drove on. 

‘‘Huh!’’ said Melly, but stopped short 
on second thought. Jim’s implied criticism of 
his fence repairing galled him; but, on the 
other hand, the hiring of a man might relieve 
him of an unpleasant and seemingly endless 
task, and it seemed best to swallow the affront 
in silence. 

They had just passed the upper corners, when 
a chorus of shouts greeted them from the brown 
house on the left. Mrs. Dudley Blake had dis- 
covered Blossom in her garden, and with the 
aid of a broom and loud ejaculations was driv- 
ing her into the road behind them. 

‘That cow of yours,’’ Mrs. Blake cried, as 
soon as she spied them, ‘‘is the worst old snoop 
I ever saw! Here she’s gone and et up a whole 
row of early cabbages, and I don’t know what 
else yet. And this is the second time she’s been 
here since last Tuesday. Don’t you aim to keep 
her in at all?’’ 

‘*T’m very sorry,’’ Miss Kate began; but 
Melly drowned her voice beneath a succession 
of ‘‘Whays!’’ uttered so vigorously that neither 
his aunt nor Mrs. Blake could be heard, 
although both continued to talk, the latter 
seemingly without pausing to catch her breath. 
Melly was well acquainted with their voluble 
neighbor and did not intend to give her an 
opportunity to overwhelm them with a deluge 
of words. He turned the car round in the 
Blakes’ yard and, with the cut-out open and 
the horn bellowing, charged down upon Blos- 
som as if he’ meant to obliterate her. The 
startled cow gave one glance at the oncoming 
monster, kicked her heels in the air, and set 
off down the road with surprising speed and 
agility. 

‘“T’ll pay whatever those cabbages are 
worth!’’ Miss Kate called back over her shoul- 
der, and ‘‘Don’t you let it happen again!’’ 
came from Mrs. Blake, but neither could hear 
a syllable of what the other was saying. Then, 
amid a cloud of dust, pursuer and pursued 
rushed for the corners. 

‘*Don’t go so fast!’’ cried Miss Derby, clutch- 
ing at her nephew’s arm. 

‘* Got to,’’ said the boy, ‘‘or she’ll turn 
one way or the other. There, what’d I tell 
you?”’ 

In spite of the closeness of the pursuit, 
however, Blossom had dodged down the road 
that led to the right, and was now careering 
at full speed in the direction of the lower 
corners. 

Silencing his noise producers, Melly put on 
speed and, by steering the car over among 
the weeds and the stones at the side of the 
road, managed to run past the cow. Then he 
turned round, resumed the racket, and plunged 
at her again. Blossom tossed her head and 
put forth such a burst of speed that she 
swept straight past the corners, two jumps 
in advance, and kept on, with Manchester as 
her apparent, although somewhat distant, des- 
tination. 

‘Stop, stop!’’? Miss Derby yelled. ‘‘You let 
me out, and I’ll turn her the right way when 
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you get her back here again. And you be care- 
ful, or you’ll run into her, the way you’re 
going!’’ 

But her plan proved unnecessary. By this 
time the entire population of the hamlet was in 
the open, and Steve Daggett obligingly headed 
the cow and drove her back. With all of the 
wrong roads blocked by men, women, children 
and dogs, Blossom was compelled, sorely against 
her will, to take the homeward way ; and Melly 
set off behind her, clucking and honking in a 
manner that highly delighted his younger audi- 
tors, although Miss Derby was forced to hold 
both hands to her eats. 

Blossom’s temper, always of the shortest, 
was rapidly getting the better of her. Why 
should she run tamely before this big black 
thing, merely because it chittered and bellowed, 
when her whole soul revolted at the idea of 
returning home? Suddenly she wheeled, dodged 
to the left, and, finding the way too narrow 
there, plunged directly in front of the car on 
her way to the right side of the road. 

‘* Look out—look out—LOOK OUT!” 
shrieked Aunt Kate, climbing half over the 
door in her excitement. 

Melly stamped on the brake pedal, and spun 
the wheel so that the car, turning almost at 





right angles, went bumping across 
the ditch at the left of the roadway. 
The right fender gave Blossom a 
thump and sent her sprawling upon 
her side; but she was up again in an 
instant. Just as the rear wheels were 
on the farther side of the ditch the automobile 
came to a halt, and the tires slid backward 
and wedged themselves fast in the excavation, 
with the nose of the car poked halfway through 
the fence beyond. 

‘* Now,’’ said Aunt Kate, completing her 
climb over the door, ‘‘see what you’ve done!’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Melly, ‘‘see what you’ve done, 
yelling at me like that! You scared me so it’s 
a wonder we didn’t turn turtle!’’ 

‘*The idea of taking a car to chase a cow!’’ 
Miss Kate continued. ‘‘I suppose you’ll say 
that was my notion next!’’ 

But disputing over what had happened was 
so manifestly useless that both fell silent, while 
Blossom continued her flight toward the upper 
corners. If the animal hoped, however, to 
escape in that direction she showed poor judg- 
ment, for the populace still blocked her way, 
and speedily compelled her to return. When 
she had been driven past the car again, Miss 
Derby picked up a stick and followed in her 
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wake, leaving Melly to extri- 
cate the car at his leisure. 

That was a task that suited 
him much better than herding 
cows. With no thought of his 
lame knee, he lugged planks, 
braced them under the rear wheels, and finally 
succeeded in getting the car astride the ditch. 
Then, by making a bridge with more planks, 
he got the front wheels across. By that time 
the sun was nearly set. 

He wondered just what had befallen Aunt 
Kate and Blossom and grinned as he thought 
of the corner beyond the Boggs place, which 
the cow never turned except under the direst 
compulsion. If Miss Derby had succeeded in 
getting the animal back into her pasture, she 
would have done something worth beasting 
about. 

To his surprise no one was in sight at the 
Boggs yaace or at the corner, and he found his 
aunt seated on the Ainsworth porch, conversing 
with Mrs. Ainsworth. Her face was still-some- 
what flushed as if from recent violent exertion, 
but she seemed calm and collected, and she 
climbed up beside him without a word. 

‘*Where’s Blossom?’’ he asked as soon as 
they were on their way, with natural curiosity. 


THE .MAKING OF A 


ORAL character makes the 
man. Temptations resisted, 
trials endured, obstacles 

overcome—those make character. Alex- 
ander Pope has it: ‘‘Worth makes the 
man, the want of it the fellow, the rest is 
all but leather or prunello.’’ It was the 


moral character of Washington that gave him | wide experience, the truth that there is nothing 
the position and the usefulness he had. There | worth living for except service and the con- 


were about him many more brilliant than he, 
many more learned than he; but, because of 
his moral force, Washington stood head and 
shoulders above them all. 

Washington had a temper that it was hard 
for him to control. He had tastes for home life 
that, because of the demands of his public 
duties, he had constantly to restrain. He was 
one of the finest examples in history of self- 
control. From the depths of gloom*in Valley 
Forge, to the victory at Yorktown, his demeanor 
never changed. In the face of the most unjust 
criticism, of the most insidious treachery, he 
preserved the calm determination to carry the 
country through its trials. He was the embod- 
iment of moral force. 





THE GREATNESS OF LINCOLN 


HE only other man in modern history 
who can compare in moral force with 
Washington is Lincoln. Lincoln did not 
command as Washington did, for his moral 
force was not so manifest to those about him. 
His contemporaries underestimated him; his 
Cabinet failed to see in him the great man he 
was; many of his generals held him in con- 
tempt. He was subjected to ridicule on every 
side. He was not the dignified figure that Wash- 
ington was, and his real and effective leadership 
was not so evident. Rudyard Kipling’s poem, 
If, pictures beautifully some of his traits: 
If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 


Or being hated, don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise; 
~ * * * * * 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster, 
And treat those two impostors just the same; 
If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 
Or = ee things you gave your life to, 


roken, 
And stoop and build ’em up with worn-out 
tools; : 
* * » * 7 * 
If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 


And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the Will which says to them: “Hold 


” 
If you can talk with crowds and keep your 
virtue, 
Or walk with Kings—nor lose the common 
touch, 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 
If all men count with you, but none too much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—which is more—you’ll be a Man, my son! 


These words so closely describe the trials, 
the patience, the poise, the stern self-reading 
of Lincoln that his life must have suggested 
them. Add to those qualities his devotion to 
the high ideal of freedom and his profound 
sacrifice in the service of men, and we have the 
moral grandeur of Lincoln’s nature. 

A sense of responsibility to a higher power 
is in most men essential in order to quicken 
their moral impulse, to strengthen their con- 
fidence in the cause of the right and to lead 
them to greater and more persistent effort. 
Washington and Lincoln had that stimulus. 

As you grow older, especially after a life of 





scious rectitude that a life of service gives, 
forces itself upon you. Personal successes, 
unless they brought good to others, lose their 
interest and cease to gratify. 

Men may win a prodigious reputation, men 
may be called ‘‘ great,’’ yet they may not 
deserve credit for mora] character. Napoleon 
was perhaps the greatest genius in history in 
his military leadership, in his organization of 
government, and in his conceptions as a law- 
giver, but his moral character was detestable. 
He was dishonest, deceitful, wantonly reckless 
of the lives and happiness of his people, and 
he left them a legacy of suffering and a burden 
of debt from which it took them generations to 
recover. In his lust for universal power he 
sacrificed millions of men without a single 
pang of remorse. The dazzling effect of his 
performances blind many to the lack of the 
moral element in his greatness. 

But we need not confine our illustrations to 
the great. Everyone, however humble, has 
opportunity to ‘‘do his bit’’ for others and to 
make the world better by the moral character 
that in his humble way he builds up and that 
he makes. manifest to those in his contracted 
circle. His virtues may often have the form of 
sacrifices for his family, of determination to 
give his children a wider field of usefulness 
than he could enjoy, of loyalty to the tasks 
that fall to him in serving others. Nothing is 
so inspiring as to meet in the humbler walks 
of life men and women who, with little oppor- 
tunity, have solved the problem of life, and 
who live in the happiness that comes from a 
consciousness of their victory. 
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VALUE OF DEPENDABLE MEN 


ETWEEN the great and the humble is 
B that large body of citizens engaged in 
professional and business pursuits, who 
live lives of-more or less comfort. In that class 
those who feel a responsibility for society and 
for the community, and who manifest it by 
taking an interest in public matters, by promot- 
ing church and educational influences, and by 
working without profit to themselves in behalf 
of others, create for themselves a highly envia- 
ble place. When they die, the real void that their 
going leaves shows what the prizes of a life are. 
In every city and town and hamlet of this 
country are dependable men like those. When 
the hour comes for action, they respond with a 
sense of duty that gives the strength to our 
American society. They seek no office. They 
are content with a moderate competence; their 
ambition is only to educate their children, and 
to give them an opportunity; when they are 
permitted to live to witness the success of their 
children, following the moral lives that they 
set as an example, their cup is full to over- 
flowing. Those are men—men whose lives and 
examples make for righteousness and exalt the 

nation. 
The Scriptures relate that when David was 

about to die, he charged Solomon, his son: 

‘*Be thou strong, therefore, and show thyself 

a man. 
‘*And keep the charge of the Lord thy God, 
to walk in his ways, to keep his statutes, and 
his commandments, and his judgments, and his 
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testimonies, as it is written in the law of Moses, 
that thou mayest prosper in all that thou doest, 
and whithersoever thou turnest thyself. 

‘*That the Lord may continue his word 
which he spake concerning me, saying, ‘If thy 
children take heed to their way, to walk before 
me in truth with all their heart and with all 
their soul, there shall not fail thee a man on 
the throne of Israel.’ ’’ 

The expression ‘‘ Be a man’’ is used to urge 
physical hardiness and endurance of pain. But 
that isa narrow meaning. It is rot the meaning 
set forth in David’s words. Ii is not the one 
that Pope or Kipling would give us. Theirs 
is a far broader conception. The moral element 
cannot be left out in the making of man, for 
that is the most abiding, the most satisfying, 
the most serviceable to mankind. 

The glamour of social position, the comfort 
and luxuries of wealth and its power too often 
blind the eyes of youth to the real rewards of 
life. I have often had occasion to say to an 
audience of young men and young women that 
if I could get under their skins a true concep- 
tion of the real object of living, of the real basis 
of happiness, which an active life of threescore 
years makes clear, it would save them much 
agony of spirit and bring them much more 
quickly to the real joy of living. Such words, 
however, fall on respectful and willing, but 
unappreciative, ears. Young men and young 
women must work out their own salvation in 
part at least through hard experience. Not until 
they have become fathers and mothers, not 
until they have borne the heat and burden of 
the day, not until some of the apples of their 
ambition shall have turned to ashes, not until 
the pomp and circumstance and luxury of the 
world shall show themselves in their unsatis- 
fying nature, can they fully know the real 
rewards of life. 

The making of a man is in his industry, per- 
sistence, courage, self-restraint, self-control, in 
his sense of justice to others, his sense of obli- 
gation to serve others, and his sense of moral 
responsibility to a Higher Power. He must be 
loyal to an idea and loyal tothe persons to whom 
loyalty is due. He must be loyal to the home 
and the family, loyal to the community, loyal 
to the nation. Those traits are in the lowly as 
well as in the great, in the poor as in the rich. 

But ‘‘the child is father of the man.’’ If we 
would make the man we must make the child. 
A child’s disposition is partly inherited and 
partly owing to environment. 
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NO ROYAL ROAD TO LEARNING 


\ "Sb toll trenching on the science of 
eugenics, a man who seeks for a wife 
@ woman without strong character, 
without moral force, without intelligence, what- 
ever her physical attractions, however rich she 
is in worldly goods, is risking the happiness 
and usefulness of his children. He may be cer- 
tain that the weak traits in the character of 
his wife will be implanted in the children for 
whose existence he is responsible. 

During the kindergarten age, you may rouse 
the child’s interest by pleasing its senses and 
awakening its attention to objects of some edu- 
cational value through its enjoyment. But when 
the child reaches the age of some moral respon- 
sibility, the theory that you should render life 
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‘‘In Mr. Ainsworth’s pasture, ’’ was the brief 
reply. Plainly, Miss Kate did not want to talk 
about it. 

‘*Don’t you want me te get her?’’ 

“Na” 

Melly stared at her in undisgnised amazement. 

‘*Haven’t I got to put her back into our 
pasture ?’’ he finally asked. 

‘SNe ‘ 

‘*Why not?’’ 

‘**T’ve sold her to Mr. Ainsworth.’’ 

**You’ve—sold— Blossom ?’’ 

Miss Derby avoided his eye. ‘‘I never saw 
such a contrary creature,’’ she said at last, 
speaking more to herself than to Melly. ‘‘I 
don’t think it is wise to pamper an animal the 


| way she’s been pampered. ’’ 


‘‘Huh!”’ said the boy, also more to himself 
than to his aunt; but she heard the exclama- 
tion and wheeled upon him. 

‘*And I never heard of anything more foolish 
than to try to drive a cow with an automobile!’’ 
she cried. 

‘*Well,’’ said Melly, as he swung the car into 
the home driveway, ‘‘it’s turned out pretty 
well.” * 

‘*Huh!’’ said Miss Derby in turn; and then 
she chuckled in spite of herself. 


Se in every way easy for it and that it 
should be made to do nothing that 
it does not like to do is unsound. 
That course is likely to suppress the child’s 
budding sense of duty, and to give it the 
impression that the world and its parents 
were all made for it. 
There are some modern doctors and inno- 
vators in education who seem to think that it 
is possible to find a royal road to knowledge 
and that only those faculties in a child should 
be awakened which may easily be cultivated. 
Such a course would eliminate the discipline 
and prevent the abiding lesson that only the 
pursuit of unwelcome but useful tasks can give. 
In one respect the children of the poor have 
a marked advantage over the children of the 
rich. Privation, work, the struggle to get an 
education, although hard at the time, give les- 
sons of inestimable value to those who are 
subjected to them. The children of the rich, 
able to have everything, and so valuing noth- 
ing, come to manhood and womanhood without 
that power of accomplishment that experience 
in meeting obstacles best creates. 


BONE 
WISE AND FOOLISH PARENTS 


E hardly realize the influence that the 

W example we set to our children has 

upon their lives. A father who deals 
little with the serious things of life, who exalts 
the temporary rewards in school and college, 
and minimizes the real purpose of education, 
does a grave wrong to his son. He takes away 
from the boy his proper sense of responsibility 
in improving his opportunities ; he destroys his 
sense of proportion as to what is real and what 
is fustian. He implants in his mind a kind of 
contempt for his associates who are earnestly 
seeking an education by hard work in their 
lessons; and he destroys the possibility of an 
ambition in the boy for scholarship and for 
hard work that might be the making of him. 

Athletics have their proper place in school 
and college. Competition in them is healthful 
if it means fair and honest sport. But if par- 
ents take their chief interest in them and in 
the successes that their children reap in them, 
they are not holding up the best ideals. 

Societies are important in college. Man is a 
social animal, and even in the most democratic 
communities persons have preferences as to the 
groups they join. But social rewards should not 
be given an exaggerated importance at home 
that will dwarf the real object of a college 
education. A father and a mother who talk 
about nothing except money or society or 
clothes or success in business, or success in 
politics, and who do not present to their chil- 
dren in what they say and in the lives they 
lead high standards of morality are guilty of 
deplorable neglect. Parents who do not instill 
in their children a sense of justice that prompts 
them to accord to others what is due to others 
are likely to be responsible for a self-centred 
and useless family. The basis of courtesy and 
politeness, of good.manners in children, is the 
appreciation of the rights of others. 

It is the duty of the parents to infuse the 
spirit of democracy into the family and into 
the conduct of its members toward the com- 
munity. Without the inculcation of such a 
spirit, the education of an American man or 
woman is incomplete. There is a moral basis 
for good manners, and unless the parents set 
the example of such moral basis, the children 
are not likely to acquire it. 

The youth can outlive the negative or affirma- 
tive demoralization of a family home. The hard 
knocks of life that he is certain to receive 
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afterwards may create such a reaction as to 
rid him of its influence, but it is not fair to start 
him with such a handicap in the race of life. 
To-day a young man who has the greatest 
advantage is he who has a good, thorough edu- 
cation, and who has the spur of necessity to 
make him use his education. We may have 
improved the curriculums of our universities 
and of our schools. We give now a broader and 
more cultural training than in the last two 
generations, but there was something in the 
training of the schools in the early nineteenth 
century, and in the struggle to get it, that gave 
a discipline that is absent to-day. 

Like many others, my father was a farmer’s 
boy, but determined to get an education. By 
teaching a school of boys, older than he was, 
he obtained a little money. His father lent him 
a little more, and he walked from Vermont 
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Te document that Capt. Murray handed 
to McCormack comprised the charges 
and specifications that had been filed 
against him. The first lieutenant read it with 
growing amazement. It ran as follows: 


To Captain Robert J. Murray, 
Commanding Company E, —th Regiment 
Infantry N. G. P. 

Sir. The undersigned citizens of Fairweather in 
the county of Benson beg leave to file with you the 
following charges and specifications against First 
Lieutenant Halpert McCormack of your company, 
and request you to formulate said charges and 
specifications, and, through intermediate head- 
quarters, present them. to the proper military 
authority, and request a hearing upon them by 
court-martial. 

CHARGE I. Using contemptuous and disrespect- 
ful words against the President and the Congress 
of the United States, in violation of the 19th Article 
of War. 

Specification. In that the said First Lieutenant 
Halpert McCormack, did, on or about the 20th day 
of April, 1916, declare publicly, in the presence 
and hearing of numerous persons, that the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States were 
only the tools of organized wealth, and deserved 
neither the respect nor obedience of honest and 
right-thinking men. 

CHARGE II. “Conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman,” in violation of the 61st and 62d 
Articles of War. 

Specification 1. In that the said First Lieutenant 
Halpert McCormack, by principle, declaration and 
practice, is a socialist, a syndicalist, an anarchist, 
and a sympathizer with, and believer in, the prin- 
ciples and methods of an organization known as 
“The Industrial Workers of the World,” which 
organization is inimical to law, order and public 
safety. 

Specification 2. In that the said First Lieutenant 
Halpert McCormack has declared himself opposed 
to the suppression of mobs and riots by military 
force. 

Specification 3. In that the said First‘Lieutenant 
Halpert McCormack has declared that the rights 
of property are not sacred as against the efforts of 
wage earners who desire to take possession of such 
property by force. 

Specification 4. In that the said First Lieutenant 
Halpert McCormack has declared that his loyalty 
to the red flag of anarchism takes precedence of 
his loyalty to the Stars and Stripes. 

In further explanation of Charge II and the 
specifications thereunder, the undersigned desire 
to add that they represent the ownership of certain 
manufacturing plants in this community, from 
which many of the workmen have voluntarily with- 
drawn on strike; that many of such workmen, 
together with a large number of irresponsible and 
disorderly persons, urged on and inflamed by 
anarchistic leaders, have threatened to take pos- 
session of these plants by force, or to damage or 
destroy them, and it may be necessary for the 
owners to call on the militia of the State for the 
protection of their property and the safeguarding 
of the iives of their loyal employees. 

Signed: 
The Barriscale Manufacturing Co., 
by Benjamin Barriscale, President. 
The Fairweather Machine Co., 
by Don G. Albertson, President. 
The Benson County Iron Works, 
by Rufus Ingersoll, Vice President. 


Lieut. McCormack looked up with eyes that 
were dazed and incredulous. 

‘*Well,’’ said Capt. Murray, ‘‘what do you 
think of it?’’ 

‘*Why,’’ replied Hal, ‘‘it’s not true; not any 
of it.’’ 

‘*Probably not,’’ replied the captain, ‘‘but 
you’ll have to meet it all the same. I’ve got to 
forward the complaint to headquarters. I’ve 
no discretion in the matter. ’’ 

Hal was still staring almost stupidly at his 
commander. The sweeping nature of the 
charges, their bluntness and brutality, had 
given him a shoek from which he did not at 
once recover. For years he had been inviting 
just such a calamity as this, but now that it had 
come in this direct and drastic form, the sudden- 
ness of it had quite taken away his breath. 

Capt. Murray handed Hal’s resignation back 
to him. ‘‘You won’t want Yo file this now,’’ 
he said. 

‘*No,’’ replied Hal, taking it, ‘‘I guess not. 
I think—I think I’ll deny those charges. ’’ 

‘‘Of course you will. And let me tell you, 
you’ve got a very pretty fight on your hands. 
The Barriscales are determined. I think you’d 
better get Brownell to take your case. He’sa 
good lawyer and a good friend of yours. If 
anyone can save you he can.’’ 

‘*Very well, I’ll speak to him. Meanwhile I 
suppose I may consider myself under arrest?’’ 

‘‘No. The Army Regulations provide that 
the commanding officer with whom any charges 








down to Amherst Academy to prepare. Later 
he walked from Vermont to Yale College, 
where he was to get his academic education. 
The curriculum was narrow, but in his ambi- 
tion to obtain what was to him invaluable, he 
devoted his whole soul to acquiring thoroughly 
what was offered. He counter - balanced the 
narrowness of the curriculum by the thorough- 
ness with which he studied and learned. 
During his whole life the value that he 
attached to a college education permeated the 
atmosphere of his home. It was impossible for 
him to understand how anyone could have 
ambition to suceeed in anything except schol- 
arship. Athletics were good in their way, but 
the idea of comparing success in them with 
success in studies was inconceivable to him. 
He did not need formally to tell his chil- 
dren what he regarded as the highest prize in 








college life. That was something that the family. 
took for granted. That a son of his could fail 
to improve the opportunities given by a college 
education was unthinkable. The compelling 
effect of his attitude, fully shared by my 
mother, makes me speak with the greatest 
emphasis of the influence that parents can 
exert, not by precept, but by being and think- 
ing the best. 

The child and the youth can be made into 
the man. It rests upon the present generation 
who have brought children into the world to 
reform our own ways, to regard ourselves as 
pointing the path, and by example to make 
our sons and daughters know that the making 
of a man is moral character. 

Patriotism is perhaps an intuitive senti- 
ment, but it should be strengthened in our 
country by giving it a moral foundation and 
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Chapter Eight, in which a court-martial convenes 
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ORAWN BY E. F. WARD 


HE ANSWERED IN A VOICE FIRM WITH THE CONSCIOUSNESS THAT HE 
WAS INNOCENT OF THE CHARGES: “NOT GUILTY” 


are filed shall state, in forward- 

ing them, whether the charges 

can be sustained. I cannot say 

that these charges will not be 

sustained, but I can and will say 

that I do not think the filing of them warrants 
your immediate arrest. You will therefore con- 
tinue to perform your usual duties until the 
court itself shall order otherwise. ’’ 

‘*Thank you, Capt. Murray! You are very 
generous. ’’ 

‘‘And, McCormack, if you get out of this 
thing safely—and let me tell you frankly that 
the chances are against you, for you’ve been 
skating on mighty thin ice—but if you should 
pull through all right, for goodness’ sake let 
go of all these visionary schemes! Come back 
to solid earth and be a plain American citizen 
along with the rest of us!’’ 

Although Brownell gave Hal a severe dress- 
ing down for what he termed his crass foolish- 
ness, he nevertheless agreed to take up his 
case, and he did so with vigor ; for he was fond 
of the first lieutenant and would have gone 
through fire and water for him. But when it 
came actually to preparing the defense Hal 
could give his counsel little help. He knew 
of no specific circumstances on which the 
charges could have been based. Although he 
had to admit that he had undoubtedly said 
things that might give color to the complaint, 
he was nevertheless certain that the specifica- 
tions, as drawn, were untrue. 

So Brownell, with a listless client and a weak 
case before him, had a man’s task on hand to 
make up a defense. But he plunged into the 
work bravely. He cross-examined and badgered 
McCormack by the hour. He interviewed Don- 
atello, Gen. Chick, Miss Halpert, anyone and 
everyone who might possibly be able to throw 
light on the situation. He studied the law of 
the matter and exhausted the logic of his fertile 
mind in preparing arguments and briefs. And 





after he had done everything 
that he could do in making ready 
his defense, he admitted confi- 
dentially to Capt. Murray that 
the case was almost hopeless. 

One day Gen. Chick came to Brownell’s office 
with flushed face and staring eyes. 

‘*They’ve put me throngh the third degree, ’’ 
he said. 

‘* What do you mean?’’ asked Brownell. 
‘ ‘Talk !’ , 

‘*Why, they subpeenaed me into Jim Hooper’s 
place and made me tell everything Lieut. ’Cor- 
mack said that night he met them I. W. W.’s 
in Donatello’s shop.’’ 

‘*For the love of Pete! I didn’t know he met 
them.’’ a 

‘*Sure he met ’em. I was there. ’’ 

‘*What did you say he told them ?’’ 

‘*Why, now, I said he told ’em he believed 
them men of Barriscale’s had a right to their 
jobs, and if Barriscale didn’t give ’em back 
to ’em they had a right to take ’em any- 
way.”’ ; 

‘*Yes; go on!’’ 

Brownell was gripping the arms of his chair 
in grim despair. 

‘* And he said—he said ’at he wouldn’t never 
give no orders to no soldiers to shoot workin’ 
men tryin’ to git their places back.’’ 

The second lieutenant released his grip on 
the arms of the chair and clasped his head with 
both his hands. ‘‘ The jig’s up!’’ he said, 
‘*¥ou’ve done it, Chick!’’ 

‘*Done what, Mr. Brownell ?’’ 

““Given the enemy enough ammunition to 
blow Lieut. McCormack into the middle of 
next week. ’’ 

‘*Will—will what I told ’em hurt ’im?’’ 

‘*Hurt him! Thunder and Mars! It’ll send 
him to a military prison for life. ’’ 

_ Stunned, dazed, almost unséeing, Chick stum- 
bled out into the street. Had Brownell for one 








an intellectual basis. It should rest on the grat- 
itude due to a government that was won and 
maintained by the blood and sacrifice of our 
forefathers, and that has granted to all its 
sons and daughters the inestimable boon of 
civil liberty and equality of opportunity. They 
should be made to feel the debt they owe. 
They should be made to know that what 
they have now is a great and costly privilege, 
not to be enjoyed as of course, but to be 
cherished. They are likely, if born in free- 
dom, to treat it as if it were as common as 
the air they breathe. They lose the sense of the 
sacred nature of liberty and neglect their duties 
to the state that preserves it. Horrible as 
war is in most of its phases, one redeeming 
feature is its power of awakening the youth 
of the country to the dangers to liberty, and 
of prompting them to endure all in its behalf. 
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minute realized what a staggering blow he had 
dealt the boy, he would have dropped every- 
thing and hurried after him and disabused 
his simple mind of the belief in the enormity 
of his offense. As it was, the wretched hunch- 
back slunk back to hide himself in his dingy 
corner of Donatello’s printing shop. He would 
rather have lost his right hand, lost life itself, 
than to have in any way injured his beloved 
lieutenant. 

The strike at the Barriscale plant, and at 
other smaller plants throughout the city, 
dragged on through the spring, unsettled and 
unbroken. But in May, just before starvation 
on the one side and insolvency on the other 
became an acute possibility, the union men, 
through an intermediate committee of inter- 
ested citizens, came to terms with the com- 
panies. The employers on the one hand made 
certain concessions, the employees on the other 
hand waived certain demands, and a settlement 
was reached. 

But the leaders of the I. W. W. would have 
none of it. Their men would not go back, 
they declared, until every original demand had 
been fully met; nor would they permit the 
union employees to resume work without them. 
Moreover, declared the I. W. W. leaders, their 
men shoulf return, not as wage slaves, but 
as proprietors, having at least an equal voice 
with their former employers in the manage- 
ment of the business and the distribution of 
the profits. 

But when the shops were opened, the union 
men went back to work under the protection 
of the police. The effort of the Industrialists 
to prevent them by force from doing so was 
unsuccessful. There were some broken heads 
and bruised bodies, and the Industrialists re- 
tired from the conflict defeated, but sullen 
and revengeful. Then they picketed the plants, 
they waylaid workmen, they threatened de- 
struction of property. Under the leadership 
of Gabriel and Kranich, they kept the labor- 
ing element of the community in a turmoil, 
the proprietors of the mills in a state of con- 
stant apprehension, the peaceful citizens of 
the community fearful lest at any moment the 
voleano rumbling and grumbling under the 
feet of industry should break out in violent 
eruption. 

Such was the situation on the day that the 
court-martial convened at Fairweather to try 
the charges against First Lieut. Halpert Mc- 
Cormack. The large company room was 
crowded to the doors with both Guardsmen 
and civilians. The court consisted of five com- 
missioned officers and a Judge Advocate, none 
of whom were below the grade of captain. 
The commissioned officers were in full dress, 
wearing their sabres; the Judge Advocate was 
in undress uniform without his sabre. It 
was his business to protect both the organized 
militia and the rights of the accused. The 
ranking officer present was Col. Wagstaff, who 
presided. 

The accused man, with his counsel, Lieut. 
Brownell, sat at a side table, and the Barri- 
scales, father and son, representing the com- 
plainants, sat with their counsel, Capt. Flower 
of Company A, at another table. The atmos- 
phere of the place was tense with suppressed 
excitement. ~ 

After the order convening the court had 
been read, and the members of the court had 
been duly sworn, the defendant was arraigned 
and the charges and specifications were read 
to him. He was, necessarily, the centre of 
interest. Standing there in full-dress uniform 
without his sabre, pale, and somewhat hag- 
gard from loss of sleep, he nevertheless looked 
the soldier that he was. He knew that his 
case was hopeless. Brownell had told him so 
at the last. But when the time came for him 
to plead, he answered in a voice firm with 
the consciousness that he was innocent of the 
charges: 

‘*Not guilty. ’’ 

Then began the calling of witnesses. There 
were plenty of them who had heard the de- 
fendant say that in his opinion the wage sys- 
tem was all wrong; that wealth obtained from 
the product of labor should be more fairly 
divided between the capitalist and the work- 
man, and that his sympathies in the present 
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Light & Power Company’s smokestack, 

Duncan Crashaw pulled his handkerchief 
from the pocket of his overalls to mop his face. 
With the handkerchief came his wallet. It 
struck the iron rim of the smokestack, balanced 
hesitatingly, and then, before Duncan could 
make a grab for it, fell into the gaping black 
throat. 

Duncan had reached the little New Mexico 
town of Arivaca that morning, to paint the 
electric light company’s smokestack. He made 
his arrangements with the manager at the 
company’s downtown office in the forenoon, 
and after dinner went out to the plant. The 
engine house was locked, and the fireman would 
not be back until a little before six o’clock. 
During the long summer days the plant started 
its fire at six at night, and let it go out entirely 
in the morning. By noon there was virtually 
no gas in the stack. 

Stepping into the coal shed, he changed his 
outer clothing for blue-drilling jumper and 
overalls. His wallet, which contained seventy 
dollars, he thrust into the hip pocket of his 
overalls. Passing a short line twice round his 
waist, he tied the ends behind his back; into 
that improvised belt he thrust his wire brush 
for scraping rust from the iron. 

He climbed the stack by the iron handholds 
that ran up its side and soon was sitting ina 
boatswain’s chair, hung from a hook over the 
rim. He painted half round the steel chimney, 
and gradually lowered himself toward the 
ground. When he had reached the foot of the 
stack, he pulled himself up again, to paint 
the other half. He perched on the rim, while 
he slid the hook round to the opposite side. 
Just after that the wallet fell. 

How should he recover it? 

It was now twenty minutes after three, and 
the plant would not fire up until six. At pre- 
cisely that hour Duncan had arranged to take 
the express for Mordecai, fifty miles away, 
where he had another job the next morning. 
To miss the train would mean his losing a 
whole day’s work. 

Why not drop his rope inside the stack, slide 
down and pick up his wallet, and climb back 
hand over hand? 

The physical effort demanded meant no more 
to Duncan than a short walk would mean to 
an ordinary man. Years of work as a steeple 
jack had made the muscles on his chest and 
arms very strong. His rigging was in perfect 
condition. But although the feat apparently 
was without risk, Duncan did not like to go 
down into that stack unless some one else was 
present. So he started painting again, hoping 
that the fireman would return before he had 
completed his job. 

When he reached the bottom of the stack, it 
was five o’clock. The train left in an hour. He 
must change his clothes and tramp more than 
a mile to the station—and still there were no 
signs of the fireman! 

As he stood beside the cement base on which 
the stack was built, the wallet was only a few 
inches from his hand, inside the curving metal 
sheet. Food, shelter, railway fare lay just 
beyond that iron plate. 

Duncan looked at his watch uneasily. He 
strained his eyes down the white, dusty road, 
but it was empty. If he waited any longer he 
would miss the express. Pushing his watch 
back into his pocket he made his decision: he 
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would climb the stack again, drop 
down inside, and recover his wallet. 

Hand over hand, he hoisted him- | 
self quickly. When he reached the 
top, he unfastened the boatswain’s 
chair and laid it across the rim. Then 
reversing the hook, so that the eye 
hung on the inside, he dropped the 
rope into the black shaft. With one 
last futile look for the missing fire- 
man, he slid down inside the chim- 
ney. 

The stack was only twenty-eight 
inches in diameter, and Duncan had 
none too much room. He brushed 
against the sides, starting little show- 
ers of soot. Ten feet from the bottom 
he passed the projecting end of a 
large open pipe, called the breech- 
ing; it entered the stack at right 
angles, and emptied into it the smoke 
and gases from the fire box. 

At last he stood on the base plate 
in three inches of soot. Feeling 
with his feet until they touched 
the wallet, he stooped to pick it up. 
Then an entirely unexpected thing 
happened. 

Before his fingers had come with- 
in six inches of the bottom, his 
knees brought up against the side 
of the stack! It was as if he were 
standing in a barrel: he could not 
get his hands down low enough to 
reach the wallet without bending 
his knees; and when he had bent 
his knees just so far, they struck 
against the unyielding iron. The 
seventy dollars were only a few 
inches below his fingers, but al- 
though he tried to drop first one 
shoulder and then the other, 
and although he writhed and 
twisted like a contortionist, 
the hard, round stack defied 
him. 

As he stood there in the 
dark, puzzling over the awk- 
ward situation, a sudden 
clink! clink! came faintly 
along the vibrating iron. In 
a flash Duncan understood. 
The fireman had returned! 
Although it was somewhat 
early, he was preparing to 
start his fire! 

Soon smoke and gas would 
be pouring out of the breech- 
ing, only four feet above his 
head ; and the bottom of that 
stack would be no place for 
a living man. He must get 
out at once. 

Grasping the rope firmly, 
he started to hoist himself 
hand over hand. Fifty or 
sixty feet were a mere trifle 
to him. But just as his toes 
felt the iron plate, some- 
thing caught the bottom of 
the right leg of his over- 
alls and pulled him back. 

Again he tried to lift 
himself, and again the 
thing dragged him down. 
His hair rose. What could 
be the trouble? It was too i 
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dark for him to see; but he must break 
loose, or his life would pay the forfeit. 


INSIDE THE STACK 





There was left one chance—and only one. 


* He kicked vigorously, but in vain; he | He must lift himself out of his overalls. In- 


tried to reach down to his foot; but before 


knees struck against the iron. 

Fighting off the panic that threatened 
to paralyze him, Duncan studied the sit- 
uation. Long experience had familiarized 
him with the construction of stacks, and 
he soon realized what had happened. On 
the base plate stood a collar of angle iron 
a few inches high, over which the 
stack fitted closely, and to which it 
was bolted. The bolts projected on the 
inside, three or four inches above the 
bottom. Duncan always bought his 
overalls a size larger than he really 
needed, because he liked to have plenty 
of room ; he had turned them up at the 

bottom, and it was over that turn 
that a nut on one of the bolts had 
caught. 

Wrench hard as he could, Dun- 
ean was unable to jerk his foot 
away. He tried to rip himself loose, 
but the new drilling was too stout. 

Presently he smelled smoke. 
He knew that before the draft 
starts up a stack, the smoke 
always drops, and fills the space 
below the breeching. Duncan 
worked desperately. If he had 

only had a few minutes, he 

could have worn a hole in the 
cloth by rubbing his foot to 
and fro. But he did not have 

a few minutes; his time 

was limited to seconds. 

A weird glare lighted the 
gloom and he glanced up- 
ward. Out of the breeching 
floated something ablaze; 
it was a shred of flaming 
excelsior from the packing 
that Duncan had noticed 
on the floor of the fire room 
when he glanced through 
the window. 

Could he not make the 
fireman hear? He was only 
a short distance away 
Dunean yelled at the top 
of his lungs and pounded 
with his fists against the 
stack ; but he knew that his 
voice would not carry to 
the fire room and he could 

not make the sooted iron ring 

with his bare knuckles. The 
fireman was busy with shovel 
and poker. Even granting that 
he heard the sounds at all, he 
would pay no attention to any 
faint, unintelligible noises that 
might come from the stack. At last 
Duncan gave it up in despair. 

It was growing 
smokier and hotter. A 
thick, black cascade, 
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SCORCHING occasionally shot 
BLAST CAME with flame, was roll- 
STRAIGHT _ ing out of the breech- 
AGAINST HiS ing and pouring 
UNPROTECTED down on Duncan’s 
FACE 


head. He could not 
hold out much longer. 





stantly he slipped the suspenders off his shoul- 


he could get his hand low enough, his | ders. Then came a serious obstacle: the two 


turns of stout line passed round his waist and 
tied behind his back in two half hitches. Until 
he had cast those off he could do nothing. 

It was a bitter fight in that contracted space. 
With both hands behind him, Duncan picked 
at the hemp with frantic fingers. He broke his 
nails and scraped the skin from the backs of his 
hands. Darker and darker became the stack, 
and hotter and hotter. Blazing wads of excelsior 
swept out of the breeching and down upon 
him. The smoke and gas were coming densely 
now ; he could breathe only with difficulty. 

One half hitch was untied. Duncan tore at 
the other, but the hard strand mocked his 
clutching fingers. The stack was filled with 
coiling, tumbling smoke. Duncan coughed and 
choked. He dared not look up, but toiled on 
with bowed head. At last the line loosened. 
One or two mad twitches, and it came clear. 

Wrenching his hands from behind his back, 
Duncan caught at the rope high above his head. 
How hot it was up there! And his only road 
to life lay past that deadly opening. 

Lifting his heels and pointing his toes down- 
ward, he jerked himself off the base plate. 
For a second he feared that his feet would 
catch in the overalls. If they did, there was no 
hope for him. But fortunately they pulled 
smoothly through. Up he went. 

His fingers were in the hot current rushing 
out from the fire box. He drew one long choking 
breath of that fearful air and climbed franti- 
cally upward. His head came opposite the 
mouth of the breeching, out of which belched 
a pitchy cloud, shot with sparks. The scorching 
blast came straight against his unprotected face, 
and singed his hair and eyebrows. 

He wrenched himself past the opening. Up, 
up, up, with eyes and mouth closed tight, he 
dragged himself with furious haste. The smoke 
eddied round him, and under his fingers the 
rope was almost burning hot. 

How much farther was it to the top? In a 
few seconds he must breathe; but he feared to 
take another inhalation of those fearful fumes; 
his only course was to hold his breath and to 
climb madly on. But the last second had come: 
happen what might, even though it meant fall- 
ing back to a horrible death in the bottom of the 
stack, he could no longer keep from breathing. 

Suddeniy his fingers struck a knot, and he 
opened his eyes, he had reached the top. 
Breathing in a great mouthful of air, he 
clutched the rim and swung himself upon it. 
He could not have gone five feet farther. 

He pulled up the rope; it was smouldering 
in two or three places. Reversing the hook, he 
fastened on the boatswain’s chair,“and was 
soon on the ground. A minute later he was 
drenching his face in a pail of water in the 
engine room and relating his experience to 
the horrified fireman. 

Duncan did not take the express that night. 
The next noon, when the fire was entirely out, 
and when the fireman was present, he descended 
into the stack again with a pair of biacksmith’s 
tongs and a flash light. With the tongs he got 
his wallet. The outside was a little scorched ; 
but the seventy dollars within were uninjured. 

That night he took the train for Mordecai, 
and finished his job there one day late; but 
that was far better than not doing it at all. 





industrial conflict were entirely with the men. 
There was more evidence to the effect that 
McCormack had declared that the President 
and Congress were pawns in the hands of 
wealth, and that the present political system 
was an instrument for exploiting labor. It was 
all very crude, sophomoric and harmless, but 
it had about it an air of disloyalty that was 
distinctly damaging to the chances of the young 
defendant. 

Then First Sergt. Ben Barriscale was called 
to the stand as a witness for the prosecution. 
He could do little more than to repeat in sub- 
stance the evidence already given, but he made 
it stronger, more direct, more convincing. He 
laid especial stress on the attitude of the 
defendant toward the parties in the existing 
strike, his criticism of the owners of the mills, 
his sympathy with the idle workmen who were 
threatening revenge and disorder. Although 
the animus of the witness was plain, —indeed, 
he took no pains to conceal it,—his testimony 
was not to be regarded lightly. 

Brownell took him in hand for cross- 
examination. 


rival candidates for the office of 
first lieutenant, were you not?’’ 
‘*T was a candidate,’’ replied 
the witness sharply. ‘‘I believe 
that the defendant was one also.’’ 
‘*And the defendant won ?’’ 





‘*Yes, he won the office,’’ was Barriscale’s 
scornful admission, ‘‘by one vote. ’’ 

‘*And you felt pretty sore about it?’’ 

‘*T felt humiliated and outraged because his 
rank was inferior to mine. And, moreover, I 
think that no man holding the opinions that 
he did and does has a right to the command.’’ 

‘* And you declared, at the time of the 
election, in the presence of the entire com- 
pany, that either Halpert McCormack would 
be dismissed from the Guard or you would get 
out of it?’’ 

‘*T did, and I repeat it now. He’s not a fit 
man for any loyal Guardsman to serve with or 
under. ’’ 

Barriscale’s voice, resonant with wrath, 
reached to every corner of the room. The mem- 
bers of the court glanced at one another in 
apparent surprise and apprehension. 

Brownell waved his hand to the witness and 
said smilingly: 

‘*That is all.’’ 

When Ben left the stand the elder Barriscale 





| was called to it. He declared, although Brown- | 





| 


| 
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said Brownell on cross-examination, ‘‘you are 
aware that when Lieut. McCormack received 
his commission, he swore to defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States and of this state 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic?’’ 

‘*T presume that he did,’’ was the curt 
reply. 

‘*And you believe that he now stands ready 
to violate that oath ?’’ 

“*T believe that the oath means nothing to 
him as against the red-flag and red-hand policy 
that he advocates and the traitorous class whose 
cause he has taken up.’’ 

‘*You share with your son a certain resent- 
ment and bitterness against the defendant on 
account of his success in the election to the 
first lieutenancy ?’’ 

**T thought and still think, sir,’’ cried Bar- 
riscale, ‘‘ that that election was an outrage 


| against decency ! No self-respecting man should 


be content to serve under an officer so elected 
and so identified with the worst elements in 
the community. ’’ 

The witness’s face was red with rage, and 


ell strenuously objected to admitting his decla- | he pounded the table with his clenched fist. 
‘* Last year you and the defendant were | ration as being only a statement of opinion, | 


that he believed that it would be 


tection of property and the lives 
of workmen to a body of troops 
commanded by Lieut. McCormack. 

‘*Of course, Mr. Barriscale,’’ 


} 





‘*That is all, Mr. Barriseale.’’ 
Suave and smiling, Brownell waved the man- 


utterly unsafe to intrust the pro- | ufacturer from the stand. 


To draw from a witness an admission of 
hatred for the person against whom he is tes- 
tifying is to give a body blow to the value of 
his testimony, and in that respect Brownell 





was well satisfied with the effect of his cross- 
examination of the Barriscales, both father and 
son. 

Then came the star witness for the prosecu- 
tion in the person of Chick Dalloway. 

Poor Chick! For two hours he had been wait- 
ing outside the court room in abject misery. 
Since the day when Brownell had revealed to 
him the probable result of his having given 
certain information to McCormack’s enemies 
he had scarcely eaten or slept, so great was 
his remorse and apprehension. 

Once he had gone to McCormack himself to 
bewail his unfortunate: revelations. Hal had 
tried to cheer and comfort him, but he would 
not be comforted. Now, at the trial, under 
the badgering of Barriscale’s lawyer, he was 
about to clinch the fate of the best friend he 
had on earth. He knew that after he had said 
what he would be compelled to say, Halpert 
McCormack would be discredited as a citizen 
and disgraced as a soldier; and he, Chick 
Dalloway, would be absolutely powerless to 
prevent it. 

Weaving from side to side as he went, he 
walked up between the rows of chairs. His 
knees were strangely weak. His face was 
pale and drawn, and his eyes seemed to be 
looking into some far distance. When he had 
taken the oath, he dropped into the witness 
chair and waited for his coming torture. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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A RECENT BUST OF MARSHAL FOCH 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HINKING wisely before you speak is as 
important as thinking twice. 


From Diamond Dust the Diamond lustre gains, 
And Brains are polished bright by Other Brains. 


EN call themselves lovers of variety, yet 

expect their wives to brew their coffee 
every morning for twenty years without a 
change in the strength or the flavor. 


ENNSYLVANIA has taken the lead in 

providing suitable work for men disabled 
in war or industry. The State Department of 
Labor and Industry has already found 42,000 
places that can be filled by men who are partly 
disabled. 


Y a recent ruling of the Post Office Depart- 

ment mail matter intended for members of 
the American Expeditionary Force in Siberia, 
or for civilians with that force, is subject to the 
domestic classification and rates, but no single 
piece may weigh more than seven pounds. 
On parcel-post matter the rate will be that of 
the eighth zone. 


N 1848, when James K. Polk was President, 

the German government asked the United 
States for an experienced American naval offi- 
cer of suitable rank to take command of the 
German navy. The Cabinet was unanimously 
in favor of granting the request, but Mr. Polk 
refused it. It looks now as if the project had 
merely been postponed. 


O not throw away frozen potatoes. An 

American Chemical Society bulletin says 
if they are kept frozen until they are used, 
they will be just as wholesome, nutritious and 
palatable as if they had not been frozen at all. 
It is only when prematurely thawed that they 
are spoiled. It would be difficult to estimate 
the waste that has been caused by the mis- 
taken belief that potatoes are unfit for food 
merely because they have been frozen. 


N example of practical patriotism that might 
well be followed in every field of industry 
is set by the one hundred and fifty mine work- 
ers who, having retired from service after earn- 
ing enough to support themselves in their old 
age, returned to the mines at Stoneboro, Penn- 
sylvania, when they learned of the shortage of 
men. They mined four thousand tons of coal 
while they waited for the railway siding to be 
completed to the new opening where they were 
to work. bee 
HERE is one Allied flag that few Com- 
panion readers—perhaps none—have ever 
seen ; it is that of the new kingdom of Arabia, 
or the Hedjaz. It is made up of black, green 
and white bands with a triangle of red next 
the staff; certainly a striking and memorable 
combination of colors. Red is the traditional 
color of the Arabians, and green is the sacred 
color of the Mohammedans; the black is said 
to stand for the holy city of Mecca and the 
white for the Abbassid Dynasty—the Caliphs 
of Bagdad. 


NLIKE his more fortunate friends in the 

navy, the American soldier overseas can 
receive only one Christmas package. Each man 
is provided with a Christmas parcel label to be 
sent to the person whom he wishes to forward 
his gifts. At the nearest Red Cross headquar- 
ters each holder of a label will receive a card- 
board box, four inches wide, three deep and 
nine long, in which all gifts must be packed. 
When packed, the box must be carried, un- 
wrapped, to a station designated by the Red 
Cross, to be inspected and accepted for mailing. 
It must weigh, unwrapped, not over two pounds 
and fifteen ounces, and no box will be accepted 
without the official label or later than Novem- 
ber 20. Since approximately two million boxes 





will be sent abroad it is easy to understand 
why there can be no deviation from the ‘‘one- 
pareel-a-man rule. ’’ 4 
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FOOD AFTER THE WAR 


MONG the undeniable benefits that the 
A war has conferred upon the world is the 
awakening of peoples and governments 
to the importance of the food problem. What 
the economically dependent nations know now 
they knew before; but either because they 
could not take the requisite measures for their 
own protection or because they trusted to luck, 
not one of them had safeguarded itself against 
the future. They are now suffering the conse- 
quences of their failure. 

In the years of plenty Joseph in Egypt had 
the good sense to lay in a stock of wheat against 
the coming years of dearth. Even Germany, 
boastful of its foresight and efficiency, had no 
Joseph; or if it had one, it was a Joseph that 
confined his statesmanship to accumulating 
guns and ammunition and boots and shoes 
rather than grain. Nor had Great Britain a 
statesman bold enough to act upon the frequent 
urgings of far-sighted students of the food 
question that great stores of foodstuffs be estab- 
lished while supplies could be obtained. Noth- 
ing except the British command of the seas 
has saved the people of the British Isles from 
a choice between starvation and surrender. 

It is unlikely that the lesson of the last four 
years has been lost upon the ruling powers of 
Europe. In every country that has to import 
grain and meat we shall see measures to es- 
tablish and to fill granaries and storehouses as 
a protection against bad harvests and foreign 
enemies. Germany would have saved its 
people from great hardship and misery if it 
had adopted that course. Great Britain need 
not have feared any serious disaster from the 
U-boat, if it had not been dependent upon a 
hand-to-mouth supply of food from abroad. 

In order to carry out plans to accumulate 
food in the countries that produce too little 
there must be an increase of production every- 
where. In normal times the supply of grains and 
meats the world over is only a little more than 
the amount consumed. A widespread policy 
of accumulation without an increase of supply 
would derange all the markets of the world 
and might bring about such an unequal distri- 
bution of supplies as would threaten famine 
in large districts. Consequently every country 
will try to increase the crop areas and to culti- 
vate them more intensively. 

Not only that. There must be better as well 
as larger crops—better in quality, because more 
nutritive, and also better because they give a 
larger yield to the acre. The work of creating 
and introducing the varieties that will meet 
those requirements is already going on. We hear 
something of the share that our own Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has in it, but little of what 
is being done abroad. The government of India, 
where the food question is always acute, has 
made great progress in improving both the 
quality and the yield of wheat. It has produced 
one variety that in some places has given the 
astonishing amount of fifty-five bushels to the 
acre and ‘that has brought a higher price a 
bushel to the farmer than ordinary grain. Its 
success with rice has been scarcely less. 

No one can tell just what the result will be 
when every country is trying to safeguard itself 
in the matter of food, either by increasing its 
own production or by drawing from other 
lands larger amounts than are needed for im- 
mediate consumption. But one thing is cer- 
tain: the farmer will still be the very corner 
stone of the nation. 
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SAVE PAPER 


ANY people, in a praiseworthy desire 
M to prevent an accumulation of rubbish 
in their homes, have formed the habit 
of burning newspapers, wrapping paper, paper 
boxes—in fact, paper in any form when it seems 
no longer of use to them. The habit is at all 
times a wasteful one; at the present time it is 
worse than wasteful; it is unpatriotic. Saving 
paper is a war measure of real importance. 
Sulphur, one of the prime ingredients in the 
manufacture of paper, is found only in limited 
quantity in this country and is essential to the 
manufacture of war gases. If we are to furnish 
our troops with an adequate supply of war 
gases, we must consume less paper than we 
have been in the habit of using. 

It is, however, not enough to use as little 
paper as possible. It is also important to save all 
the paper that comes into our houses—to turn it 
over to the junkman or to the Salvation Army 
or to some other collector instead of destroying 
it. For waste paper can be used in making new 





paper or paper boards; and unless it is so 
used, there will be insufficient materials not 
only for continuing the supply of paper for the 
ordinary requirements but also for meeting 
the special needs of the government. Paper 
boxes are being used in large quantities for 
shipping munitions and foodstuffs overseas. 
Paper has been substituted very largely for 
cotton in making bandages and absorbent 
packs ; and paper has been found useful for the 
manufacture of gas masks. In short, there is 
need for more paper to-day than ever before, 
and the need can be met only by saving. 

Therefore, every householder should enforce 
two rules: first, do not waste paper; second, 
save your waste paper. 
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IS EVERYONE RICH? 


“Tiron is such insistent emphasis laid 
upon the wealth of Americans (‘‘one 
hundred million people with plenty of 
ready money,’’ says the New York Times), 
and upon the double duty of paying a heavy 
tax on everything we buy and of saving our 
money by not buying it, that some confusion 
has arisen in the patient public mind. All 
decent citizens of the United States stand 
ready to face the cost of a righteous war 
(which is also a war of self-preservation), and 
almost all are willing to abstain from needless 
extravagance. But there are many men, and 
more women, to whom the counsels of the 
National War Savings Committee sound purely 
ironic. They have no call to pledge them- 
selves to ‘‘refrain from purchasing anything 
which they do -not absolutely need.’’ The 
question that confronts them is, ‘‘Shall they be 
able to purchase what they absolutely need, if 
the cost of necessaries mounts higher ?’’ 

Clerks, bookkeepers, stenographers, school 
teachers, librarians, small tailors and dress- 
makers—these people are doing the only work 
they know how to do. Their earnings are peril- 
ously low even in times of peace. Now they are 
utterly inadequate. Our lawmakers cherish the 
pleasant fiction that unmarried men and women 
spend all their money on themselves ; therefore 
are their meagre incomes taxable. In reality, 
most of them are helping to support their 
families, and many of them (women especially) 
have’ remained unmarried because to support 
some dependent relative has been an impera- 
tive duty. These anxious toilers are willing, 
if need be, to give up the few comforts that 
circumstances have left them. No sacrifice is 
too harsh when men are dying to free the 
world from a foul and cruel tyranny. All they 
ask is that they may not be lightly classed 
with the hundred million Americans who 
have plenty of ready money; and that their 
inability to ‘‘transfer to the government the 
purchasing power represented by their sav- 
ings’’ may not be accounted disloyal. 

‘*Everyone has spent money freely during 
the last four years,’’ says the Times, ‘‘and 
everyone, wage earners included, would profit 
by retrenchment.’’ That is true of so large a 
majority that no one deems the minority worth 
taking into account. The government pays for 
what it wants with the cheerful liberality of 
an employer who has no need to balance his 
accounts. Manufacturers are compelled to raise 
the scale of wages until they are on a level 
with the governmental scale. Easy come, easy 
go, has been the order of the workman’s day. 
But all over the country, in every township 
and in every village, are Americans whose 
habitual and decently borne poverty has been 
accentuated by a war that has brought plenty 
to their neighbors. To have their existence 
ignored or denied is not to make their prob- 
lem of living any easier. Academic debates as 
to what does, and what does not, constitute 
a luxury fail to interest them. The burning 
question of Christmas gifts smoulders into 
ashes before it reaches them. Retrenchment 
and substituting are not for them experimental 
measures. They can give Mr. Hoover odds 
and beat him at that game. They have no 
expectation of help; but it is only fair to grant 
them recognition. 


FRENCH vs. GERMAN STRATEGY 


HE military campaign of 1918 furnishes 

an illuminating illustration of the differ- 

ence between the French and the German 
strategical methods—a difference that has its 
source no doubt in the fundamental unlikeness 
between the French mind and temperament 
and the German. 

Ludendorff began his offensive with scrupu- 
lous and imposing preparation. His plan was 
clearly thought out in advance even to the 
smaller details, and it was his aim to force 
that plan through to success by a perfectly 





overwhelming use of man power and of artil- 
lery. The thing was bound to be costly, but if 
it worked, the enemy would be crushed. Luden- 
dorff deliberately weakened half his divisions 
in order to build up a hundred shock divisions 
made up exclusively of first-rate soldiers, and 
with that tremendous instrument he struck. 
How near he came to winning, only the Allied 
leaders know, but in any case it was too near 
for our comfort! 

Foch has pursued a very different method 
in his campaign. His plan is flexible and can 
be quickly varied to meet the immediate situ- 
ation. His blows are swift, dealt now here, 
now there, not in overwhelming strength but 
with shrewd understanding of the enemy’s 
weak spots. Whereas each of the steps in Luden- 
dorff’s plan had to be followed by a pause of 
five or six weeks while the next blow was care- 
fully and methodically prepared, Foch gives 
the enemy no rest; he is always striking some- 
where. He does not swing so mightily that he 
exhausts himself. Some part of his line is 
always resting, but some part is always fight- 
ing. To repeat an old simile, it is the difference 
between a man who fights with a bludgeon or 
a battle-axe and a man who fights with a keen, 
sharp sword. If the bludgeon breaks through 
your guard you are done for; but if the blow 
miscarries, your sword is: likely to finish the 
enemy while he is getting his bludgeon into 
the air again. 

The progress of the fighting since last July 
shows that Ludendorff did to a very serious 
extent weaken and exhaust his armies by the 
tremendous efforts he put forth earlier in the 
year. He underestimated French and British 
resources and spirit and thought he could crush 
his way through. Now, like a giant, weary 
and breathing hard, he is being hustled back 
faster and faster by the expert swordsman 
who gives him no chance to reassemble his 
wits and to recruit his exhausted powers. 

The campaign, then, has been brilliantly 
successful for Marshal Foch, and the future 
promises for him and his armies nothing less 
than the decisive victory. It will not come this 
year unless the demoralization of the German 
army has gone further than we dare hope, 
but next summer, when Marshal Foch’s arm is 
strengthened by fresh millions from America, 
we may reasonably look for the great decision. 
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THE HINDENBURG LINE 


RECISELY what was the Hindenburg 
P line, the conquest of which by the Allies 
made the defeat of Germany certain? We 
have heard so much of ‘‘trench warfare’’ and 
read so many descriptions of trench construc- 
tion that we are inclined to picture this Hinden- 
burg line as merely a tremendously complicated 
system of trenches defended by the usual wire 
entanglements and machine guns. It was that, 
but it was much more: it was a very formi- 
dable system of field fortification, often several 
miles deep, in which every defensive device that 
German ingenuity had invented was in use. 

Strictly speaking it was only some sixty or 
seventy miles in length. At each end it rested 
on positions of great natural strength: Vimy 
Ridge in the north and the St. Gobain Plateau 
and Forest in the south. Between those two 
points there are no convenient river lines of 
defense and few natural obstacles—none such, 
for example, as the low-lying, easily flooded 
course of the Yser in Flanders or the Aisne 
with its steep bluffs along which runs the 
famous Chemin des Dames. The Germans had 
to fortify that region, and they did it so thor- 
oughly that they honestly believed their work 
to be impregnable. 

Besides the trench system, which was most 
complete, there was line after line of barbed- 
wire entanglements, an almost continuous 
succession of concrete gun emplacements, a 
thick sprinkling of concrete ‘‘pill boxes’’ for 
machine-gun use, and frequent dugouts of 
astonishing size in which battalions and even 
regiments could be concentrated and hidden. 
Some of those underground works were like 
towns beneath the surface of the earth, fitted 
with electricity, water, a sewerage system, 
hospitals, kitchens and quarters for the officers 
furnished with something like luxury. Near 
Laon, at the southern end of the line, the 
forest of St. Gobain with its ravines and fast- 
nesses offered unlimited opportunities for the 
secret concentration of men and supplies. 

The Germans, we have said, believed their ex- 
traordinary fortification too strong to be taken ; 
and for a long time their confidence seemed to 
be justified. They might be standing safely on 
it yet, if the early conditions of trench warfare 
had continued. But British ingenuity invented 
the tank, and German ingenuity has found no 
good answer. Since tanks were turned out in 
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sufficient numbers, no intrenched line has been 
safe. The armored car is artillery and cavalry 
in one. It levels the barbed wire, crushes in 
the trench, bombards the dugout and chases 
the fleeing enemy across the plain. Last fall, 
before Cambrai, Gen. Byng proved that the 
Hindenburg line could be smashed, but he 
had no reserves to hold the ground he had 
gained. This summer the tanks were there, 
the men were there, both in sufficient num- 
bers, and the Hindenburg line became only a 
bloody memory. 


anne” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.— The House had under con- 

sideration the deficiency bill, which carries 
an appropriation of more than $6,000,000, 000. 
— The Navy Department submitted to Con- 
gress a three-year programme calling for 10 
battleships, 6 battle cruisers and 140 smaller 
vessels. ° 


NDUCT OF THE WAR.—The fourth 

Liberty Loan, amounting to $6, 000, 000, 000, 
was oversubscribed by a considerable amount. 
Approximately 25,000,000 individual subscrib- 
ers were listed. e 


USSIA.—The Czecho-Slovak troops have 

found it necessary to withdraw from the 
city of Samara to stronger positions across the 
river. Their guns still control the city, and 
the Bolsheviki have not entered it. Another 
Bolshevik foree advancing on Ekaterinburg 
was met and thoroughly beaten by the Czecho- 
Slovaks. —— The Allied forces in northern 
Russia have cleared the province of Karelia of 
Finno-German invaders; on the Dvina River 
their advance has been checked by a superior 
Bolshevik army. The provisional government 
of northern Russia has been reorganized and 
M. Tschaikowsky is again its president. —— 
The real power in Moscow now appears to be 
the commission for suppressing the counter- 
revolution, of which one Jacob Peters is the 
head. It is he who directs the endless execu- 
tions that are drenching Moscow in blood. 
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ERMAN PEACE NOTE. — The reply 
of the German government to President 
Wilson’s note reached Washington on Octo- 
ber 21. It agreed to the stipulation that an 
armistice must be arranged by the military 
commanders in the field, protested against the 
President’s characterization of German meth- 
ods of warfare by land and sea as cruel and 
lawless, promised that German submarines 
should be ordered to sink no more passenger 
steamships, and declared 
that the German constitu- 
tion was to be so amended 
that no government could 
hold power without the 
consent and support of 
the Reichstag. The Pres- 
ident promptly replied 
that he would transmit 
the request for an armis- 
tice to our Allies, but 
warned Germany that 
no armistice would be German Foreign Minister 
considered that did not furnish adequate guar- 
antees for the acceptance of all the Allied 
terms, and put it out of the power of the rulers 
of Germany to resume fighting. He added that 
if the Allies were to deal now or hereafter 
with the ‘‘military masters’’ of Germany they 
must demand not negotiation but surrender. 
9S 
USTRIA - HUNGARY.— The ssituation 
within the empire grew more critical every 
day. In Bohemia the Czech uprising became 
serious. According to one report, the rebels 
were in full control of Prague, with their 
national flag flying over Hradschin Castle. On 
October 18 the Czecho-Slovak Council, sitting 
at Paris, issued a formal declaration of inde- 
pendence. On the very same day the Emperor 
Karl proclaimed the reorganization of his em- 
pire on a federal basis, with complete auton- 
omy for each national group. That step is 
revolutionary enough from the Austrian or the 
German point of view, but there is no reason 
to believe that the Slav populations either in 
the north or in the south will now accept it. 
——A strong party in the Hungarian parlia- 
ment led by Count Karolyi stands for com- 
plete independence of Austria, —economic, mil- 
itary and political,—and it gains strength as 
the fatal weakness of the Austrian state be- 
comes more and more evident. ——The German 
members of the Austrian Reichsrath have 
formed an assembly for conducting the affairs 
of the German state of Austria. ——On October 
19 President Wilson made public his reply to 
the peace note of the Austrian government. He 
declared that the progress of events since last 
January had made the ‘tautonomy’’ of the 
Slav peoples of Austria, which he had then 
demanded, insufficient, and that since our gov- 
ernment had recognized the belligerency of 
the Czecho-Slovak people it must insist on 
freedom for them and the Jugo-Slavs as a 
preliminary to a discussion of peace terms. 
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THE GREAT WAR 


(From October 17 to October 23) 


During these seven days perhaps a greater 
extent of Allied territory was delivered from 
invasion than in any similar period since the 
war began. The most remarkable gains were 
in Flanders and in northern France, where the 
steady advance of the Allied troops east of 
Ypres made it necessary for the enemy to 
evacuate both the coast of Belgium and the val- 
uable industrial region round the city of Lille. 
By the evacuation of Ostend and Zeebrugge 
they condemn their submarine campaign to 
conditions of increasing difficulty and futility, 
and in giving up Lille they give up the rich- 
est and most populous French city that they 
have occupied during the war. 

They made the best of a bad bargain, how- 
ever, and withdrew, hurriedly indeed but in 
good order, from Lille, Tourcoing, Roubaix, 
Ostend, Zeebrugge, Bruges and Courtrai, terri- 
tory comprising nearly eight hundred square 
miles in all. The British, French and Belgians 
continued in hot pur- 
suit, with the intention 
of hurrying the retreat 
so that the Germans 
would be unable to hold 
the line of the Scheldt 
River from Ghent to 
Valenciennes. One Ger- 
man division, or more— 
fifteen thousand, accord- 
ing to one account — 
was cut off, and crossed 
the Dutch border into 
Holland, where they 
were promptly interned. 
When this record closed 
the British had fought 
their way across the Selle River, into the city 
of Valenciennes, and the French and Belgians 
were advancing on either side of Ghent; it 
was no longer possible for the Germans to re- 
main behind the Scheldt, and it was expected 
that they would try to hold the line in front 
of Antwerp, Brussels and Namur. 

The scenes when the French and the British 
entered Lille, and especially when the King 
and Queen of Belgium entered the freed cities 
of Ostend and Bruges, were extremely affecting. 
The Germans did little damage to those towns, 
either because their retreat was so hurried or 
because they have begun to realize that wanton 
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destruction of property will meet its punish- | 


ment in harder terms of peace. The Belgian 
government is established at Bruges. 

East of Le Cateau the Germans offered tre- 
mendous resistance to the British, who are 


endeavoring to.push forward to Maubeuge; | 


the German centre is holding with great deter- 
mination while the right flank is withdrawn in 
Belgium. The Americans, too, fighting up the 
Meuse Valley north of the Argonne, found the 
Germans in great force and prepared with every 
means of defense to prevent the Americans 
from approaching the gap of Stenay, which 
covers the all-important railway line behind 
the German front. Nevertheless, the Amer- 
icans made progress, pierced the so-called Freya 
line of defense at several points and cleared 
the enemy from the Bois de Forét. 

In the Balkans, the Allies continued to ad- 
vance. Two thirds of Serbia, almost all of 
Albania and a part of Montenegro have been 
delivered. French cavalry actually reached 
the Danube at Widin, across the Bulgarian 
border, and took steps to prevent all use of the 
river by the enemy. The Serbian troops have 
passed Krushevatz and are apparently striking 
westward to get into direct touch with the 
disaffected subjects of Austria- Hungary in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. We hear nothing of 
the army that Gen. von Mackensen was said 
to have raised to reoccupy Bulgaria and to hold 
the line of the Danube; but unless Austria 
goes quite to pieces, some determined effort 
will be made to halt the Allies south of the 
Danube. 

The German government declared that no 
more passenger steamers were to be torpedoed. 
A Spanish ship was sunk during the week, and 
in accordance with the agreement Germany 


| turned over an interned German ship to Spain. 


The Belgian government is preparing an 
estimate of the damage done to Belgian prop- 
erty during the German occupation with a view 
to demanding reparation. It seems probable 
that it will exceed $2,000, 000, 000. 

Maj. Gens. Liggett and Bullard, command- 
ing our First and Seeond Armies, have been 
promoted to be lieutenant generals. 


The Polish Regency Council has demanded | 
control of all administrative departments of the | 


Polish government, and the German governor- 


general has agreed. Conservative and Pan- | 


German newspapers refer to the episode as 
the ‘‘treason’’ of Poland. 

A serious revolt was reported from Sofia, the 
capital of, Bulgaria. According to dispatches 
from Vienna, it was the result of Bolshevik 
propaganda. 

Denmark has suggested to Germany that 
now is a good time to put into effect a stip- 
ulation of the treaty made between the two 
countries in 1864, but never carried out, accord- 
ing to which the people of Schleswig were to 


decide by popular vote whether they should | 


owe allegiance to Denmark or to Prussia. 








| 
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"THE war is making woman a big factor in business. Hence 
she needs the business man’s labor-saving efficiency “tools” 
—the Conklin Pen, for instance. There is a Conklin built 
especially for her. Slender and graceful yet sturdy and depend- 
able, it gives her 100% writing service. 

The wonderful “Crescent-Filler” fills the Conklin in 4 seconds; 


it also prevents the pen from rolling off the desk. Writes at the 
first stroke always, with never a skip or blot, and will not leak. 


Sold by leading stationers, jewelers, druggists and department stores. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Boston, 59 Temple Place. 


Chicago, 1636 Lytton Building. 
Francisco, 577 Market Street. 


Winnipeg, Canada, 346 Donald Street 






Self- Filling 
Fountain Pen 
Non-Leakable 








makes pot luck, luck indeed! 


WEEN your husband brings “Bill” home for 
dinner and tells him he will have to take * ‘pot 
luck,” it is luck indeed, if you happen to be serving 
a baked Swift’s Premium Ham. 

How genial everybody feels when the steamingly fragrant 


ham is brought in! Ham, oven-browned and still faintly sput- 
tering, with spicy cloves stuck thickly in the soft, juicy fat! 


In the slow, special Premium cure and in the fragrant smoke 
of smoldering wood fires, this fine ham becomes mellower in 
flavor, more delicate, more piquant. 


Look for the Swift’s Premium brand on the ham you buy— 
so that you may be sure of always getting this ham of finest 
flavor. Ask your dealer to show you the brand. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Swifts Premium Ham 
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A SOLDIER'S WIFE 
@y Mary =" Davies 


LOOKED out through the window to the 

street 

The lights made silver and the rain made black, 

To see at last if you were coming back. 

But there were only other people there, 

Not you, not you! My eyes searched every- 
where, 

But no one’s shoulders had that reckless swing 

And no one’s hat was tilted quite so much 

Too far. The dusk had laid its wistful touch 

Upon each tree within the little park. 

it is hard to be alone when it grows dark 

On the first, strange, wild days of any spring. 

Spring is a pitiless season—gay and sweet 

But very pitiless. I saw a pair 

Of lovers walking, speaking, unaware 

That some one at a window up above 

Was hating them because they were in love. 

And there were soldiers passing, proud to be 

Soldiers, and not unwilling we should see. 

A girl went rushing by, with something warm 

In her smiling, and with books beneath her 
arm; 

A group of small boys loitered past, and then 

In eager, confidential chat, two men; 

Then some one disappointed and alone, 

Whose business hadn’t gone the way it should. 

The secrets shoulders tell! when if we could 

We would silence them as firmly as we do 

Our mouths and eyes. How wary mine have 
grown! 

Then came two shoppers, in their high, tense 
jargon 

Each boasting to the other of a bargain; 

Then others, women, men, a child or two; 

A poet with his hat off, striding out 

Against the world, his every step a shout; 

And people in the distance, who, I knew 

Were people, but who seemed like blurs of 
blue. 


I looked out, out, to where the lights and rain 
Were putting silver on the street, and black, 
To see at last if you were coming back 

Who never can come back to me again. 


But as I stood alone and watched for you 

With bitterness and pain—before I knew, 

The bitterness and grieving all were gone. 

The Spring wind touched me. I looked down 
upon 

The little tragedies of shoulder, and 

Slow feet, tired head, and languid, listless 
hand; 

The little comedies of birdlike, fleeting 

Quick glances, and of glad eyes boldly meeting. 

You gave your life that these young things 
might sate 

Their thirst for Spring, might laugh, and weep 
and mate. 

That life might still go on like this, you died. 

To save their youth, your youth was crucified. 

You live in them, and shall forever after 

Be one with love and youth and joy and laugh- 
ter. 

Something of you lives still in all that meet 

And smile and touch and speak within this 
street. 

Love in my eyes, I looked again, and knew 

In each that passed there was a part of you. 

And now each night I lean out, out, and see 

Once more, my lover coming home to me. 
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DRY ROT 


ELL, that’s a knock-out blow for 
me!” said Earle Eaton, coming into 
his father’s office holding a news- 
paper. “Edward Horton has de- 
faulted at the First National for 
sixty thousand dollars! I’d as soon have sus- 
pected you of it, dad. He has always seemed to 
me the very pillar of honesty. I can’t understand 
the sudden moral collapse of such a man.” 

“Why do you say ‘sudden moral collapse,’ 
Earle?” asked his father. ‘‘There is no such thing 
as a sudden moral collapse, any more than there 
is a sudden death by disease. If you trace back 
far enough in either case you’ll find there’s a long 
train of causes. You remember when one of the 
sills of our summer cottage gave way last summer 
it looked perfectly solid on the outside, but the 
break showed that it was full of dry rot? Well, 
men are just like that. When you see what you 
call a sudden moral collapse you may guess the 
process of dry rot has been going on for years. A 
man meets his temptation todo wrong or his oppor- 
tunity for honor on the level of his normal daily 
life. Honor and dishonor are not sprung on us. A 
crisis only reveals what is already in us. A man 
responds on the spur of the moment to his fixed 
habit of years. 

“Tam saying all this not because I want to make 
Horton’s defalcation seem worse, although I never 
thoroughly trusted him in a business way, but 
because I want to impress upon you at the thresh- 
old of your business career the necessity of hold- 
ing yourself up to the highest ideals of business 
integrity. Never try to hide behind the lame excuse 
that you were surprised into a wrongful act by 
some swift, sudden test that caught you off your 
guard. The world will take your moral failure as 
the true fruit of your character. And it won’t be 
wrong in its judgment.” 
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CAUGHT — OR CALLED 


( HAT’S the news with you, Charlie?” 
asked a cheerful, middle-aged man 
of his depressed-looking young 


rf 





friend. 
“Caught in the draft. Don’t hardly | 
see how I can leave mother and the girls, but they | 


you have been waiting at your post, ready to go, 
if it became necessary, and meanwhile devoting 
yourself to the urgent duties near at hand.” 

Charles straightened his shoulders a trifle. 
“Yes,” he admitted thoughtfully, “that’s what I 
have been doing. And I am willing to go, if I’m 
needed. I didn’t think it would make any differ- 
ence what it was called. I guess I’ve been saying 
I was ‘caught’ to myself, until it was fixed in my 
mind that way.” 

With a parting word the old friend turned in to 
his office, and the newly drafted man stepped 
briskly into his place of business. Marching up to 
his superior, he gave a half-smiling salute. “Good 
morning, Mr. Henning!’’ he said cheerfully. “I’ve 
been called, sir, into service, and I’ve come to ask 
you to fill my place here.” 

“When a man responds in that spirit to his 
country’s call, sir,” answered white-haired Mr. 
Henning, promptly, “we don’t ‘fill his place’; we 
keep it for him until, please God, he comes back 
to fill it himself!” » 


THE ETON RACK 


TORIES of the rod and ferule, the instru- 
S ments of torture of the district school of our 
grandfathers, sink into insignificance when 
we compare them with the accounts of the gruel- 
ling castigations that were inflicted on the erring 
and slothful English schoolboy of the same period. 
Mr. Ralph Nevill in Floreat Etona describes some 
heroic and amusing efforts of Eton head masters 
to correct and “encourage’”’ their charges. 
When Dr. Keate assumed the head mastership 
at Eton the whole public-school system was far 


contribution, the good old man felt that he must 
return the money to the soldiers immediately. 

“There is no need of that,” said the chaplain. 
“TIT told the boys all about it, and they say the 
lesson in French was chéap at the price. Moreover, 
your sermon has hit home so hard that the soldiers 
have saved more than five francs apiece this last 
week in town.” 
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DISCIPLINE IN THE CONTINENTAL 
ARMY 


ERE you to spin along the post road from 

W New York to Albany,—the same old post 

road that was built in the time of the French 
and Indian wars upon the line of the old Indian 
trail_—you would pass through the most historic 
part of this region, about a mile from the village 
of Fishkill. 

On account of its situation, in a fertile plain 
protected by surrounding hills, Fishkill was chosen 
for a large barracks for Revolutionary soldiers, 
officers’ headquarters and supply depot; and, 
while the British occupied New York, the govern- 
ment headquarters for printing and provisioning 
were also there. The sword that Washington him- 
self carried was made in the village, which, at 
that time, contained about fifty houses. 

Near one of these houses—the Van Wyck house 
—a bit of evidence was recently found that may 
confirm at least one of the traditions of Wash- 
ington’s way of dealing with the slackers and 
deserters of his army. It was in the Van Wyck 
house, wrongly called the Wharton house in 


behind the age; many of the manners and the! & 


customs of barbarous times still continued at the 
schools in spite of the fact that in English homes 
life and manners had become civilized. There is 
no reason to suppose that Dr. Keate was in any 
way of a brutal disposition or wanting in the nat- 
ural affections. He had to deal with a very difficult 
situation, and it is greatly to his credit that, by 
overcoming almost insurmountable difficulties, he 
maintained the prestige and increased the num- 
ber of students at Eton. 

One of the first innovations that he imposed 
was an “absence” the evening after what was 


then known as “long church.” The first time he , 
put the new rule in force the whole school ‘‘booed”’ | 
him as he opened his mouth, and it took him two | 
hours to get through calling the roll, although , 
the tutors did their best to help him detect the | 


ringleaders. After trying to discover the principal 
culprits and failing, Keate finally determined to 
punish the last remove of the upper fifth and the 
whole of the lower fifth division, whom he consid- 
ered responsible for the outbreak, by making 
them attend a five-o’clock “absence.” Some 
ninety boys hid behind the trees in the playing 
field when this “ absence’ was called, and pur- 
posely did not answer their names. The situation 
was grave, and at first it seemed likely that all of 
these rebels would be expelled; eventually, how- 
ever, Keate determined to be more lenient, and 
announced that instead of expelling them he would 
“flog the lot.” 

When the first batch came up for punishment in 
the library a scene of riot took place, and as the 
first boy knelt on the block a shower of eggs 
smashed round Keate; in fact, after three victims 
had suffered, the head master’s clothes had got 
into such a state owing to the unsavory missiles 
hurled at him that he had to go home and change. 
On his return he was accompanied by a number 
of assistant masters, and with their aid in keeping 
order he finished swishing the whole of the ninety 
boys by eight o’clock that evening. 

Scapegraces used to make a flogging the occa- 
sion for all sorts of jokes. One boy, for example, 
got a friend who had some knowledge of art to 
paint a rough portrait of the head master on that 
part of his body that has always been associated 


with the punishment of youth. When the head mas- |. 


ter was about to deliver his blows he was consider- 
ably taken aback at being confronted by his own 
likenessupon such an unconventional background. 
However, he rose to the occasion, and with the aid 
of two birches completely obliterated all traces of 
the portrait. 

One boy just about to leave Eton objected to 
being flogged, and on his arrival at home discov- 
ered, to his horror, that his refusal to bow to con- 
stituted authority would prevent him from being 
allowed to enter the career upon which he had set 
his heart. Hoping to put matters right he at once 
set out for Eton, only to find on his arrival there 
that the head master had gone to Switzerland. The 
ingenious youth, determined to get flogged, found 
two birches and hurried off to Geneva, only to 
discover that the head master had gone to Lu- 
cerne. To that city he followed, but, missing the 
pedagogue whom he sought, again had to continue 
his pursuit, which eventually ended in the refec- 
tory of the Monastery of Mont St. Bernard, where 
he finally persuaded the doctor to administer the 
sought-for flogging amid a circle of edified monks. 
When the ordeal was over, the young man pre- 
sented the head master with the leaving fee, and in 


return received a ‘leaving book” in the shape of a, 


Guide to the Alps, which happened to be the only 
volume at hand. ° 


THE CURE’S BIG COLLECTION 


N The Stars and Stripes, the newspaper that is 

edited and printed at the front for our soldiers 

in France, there is an amusing story of a 

French priest who, during his Sunday - morning 

sermon, rebuked his people for “profiteering” at 
the expense of the American soldiers. 

His church was filled one half with his own con- 
gregation and the other half with les soldats Amer- 
icains. In vigorous French he laid down the law: 
“Vous demandez cing francs quand vous avez droit 
a un franc seulement!” was one of the sentences 
he repeated again and again, by way of telling 
them that some of them were asking five times 
as much as they had a right to ask. 

The Americans did not know much French, but 


say they are self-supporting, and the comforts I | they had been there long enough to know cing 
have been able to give them they can do without.” Srancs when they heard it. They heard it so often 


“By Jove, that’s a splendid spirit, Charlie!” | 

Charles shook his head sombrely. “Oh, yes, the | 
spirit’s all right,’ he said; “it’s when you come | 
down to material things that you begin to see you 
can’t live on spirit.” 

“Did you count on being exempted right along?” 
asked the friend, falling into step with the drafted 
man. 

“Of course—or I’d have volunteered. I didn’t 
think I’d be caught —”’ 

The repetition of the expression jarred on the 
older man’s ear. “Caught?” he repeated. “I don’t 
believe I’d say that, boy. Why not say called? 
To be ‘caught’ seems to imply that you tried to 
get away from a duty; to be ‘called’ means that 





in the course of that sermon that they thought that 


it was the amount that the good man wanted from | 


each and every one of them. So, when M™. le Curé 


started down the main aisle after the beginning | 


of the Credo to take up the collection, he was 
fairly swamped with five-franc notes. Every blouse 
was unbuttoned and from every one came the little 
blue paper. By the time he had gone down the 
main aisle and was turning up the side aisle, the 
soldiers had so exhausted the capacity of the col- 
lection basket that he had to make an apron out 
of his cassock. And, of course, he could not under- 
stand it at all. 

Several days later, when the regfmental chap- 
lain explained to him the cause of this astonishing 








THE VAN WYCK HOUSE 


Cooper’s story, The Spy, that Harvey Birch, who 
was in real life a young shoemaker named Enoch 
Crosby, had his trial. In the meadow below the 
house lie buried scores of Revolutionary soldiers. 
Across the road from the burial field were the 
barracks. 

In Revolutionary days these were simple huts, 
usually from eight to twelve feet square. Extra 
large ones were fifty feet long. The Frenchman, 
De Chastellux, in describing them, says, “These 
huts could be built in twenty-four hours. The walls 
were of heaped-up stones—the intervals filled 
with mud. There was a chimney at one end and a 
door beside it. The roofs were of planks.” 

At the end of the hut barracks stood until re- 
cently a huge black-walnut tree. This tree has 
always been spoken of by the people of the com- 
munity and by their ancestors as the “Whipping 
Tree,” for it is said to have been the tree to which 
Washington caused all the deserters from his 
army to be tied and whipped. Discipline in those 
days was harsher than in our army of 
to-day, just as the penalties of the crim- 
inal law were more severe. 

Not long ago a heavy northeast wind 
felled the old “‘ Whipping Tree.” Later, 
when the workmen sawed it into usable 
lengths, they found embedded in the 
wood a semicircular, wrought-iron 
band, held in place by long, hand- 
wrought iron spikes; 
and to this girdle hung 
a heavy iron ring. No 
dweller in Fishkill 
ever saw or heard of 
this object. It must 
have been hidden in 
the trunk of the tree 
for several genera- 
tions. 

Thatcher, in his Mil- 
itary Journal of that 
period, says that the 
general form of punishment in the army was with 
the lash, although in some cases offenders were 
hanged or shot. The culprit was first stripped to the 
waist and securely tied to a tree or post; then the 
chastiser stepped forward with a whip formed of 
several small knotted cords and applied the pre- 
scribed number of lashes. It was the duty of the 
drummers and fifers to attend and see that this 
duty was faithfully performed. 

In Washington’s Revolutionary Orders we find 
many whippings prescribed. Four soldiers, having 
been tried for stealing two sheep and a pig, were 
given one hundred lashes and required to pay 
one hundred dollars. A soldier, for absenting him- 
self from roll call without permission, received 
thirty-five lashes. A wagoner who knocked Lieut. 









The iron girdle with hand- 

wrought spikes as it was 

taken from the tree. The 

ring is still embedded in a 
piece of the tree. 


A civilian, for trading with the enemy, and buying 

and passing counterfeit money, was put at hard 

ow and given one hundred lashes on his bare 
ack. 

Two soldiers who, in 1778, attempted to desert 
to the enemy were sentenced to receive one hun- 
dred lashes each, fifty a day, two days consecu- 
tively, “‘at the heads of the regiments where they 
belonged” ; and one of them was to be well washed 
with salt water after he had received his last fifty. 
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SAFETY SECOND 


ve ELL,” said Mrs. Lamkin, pulling off her 
gloves with a jerk and casting her knit- 
ting bag recklessly on the nearest chair, 
“it’s happened at last. Of course it was bound to, 
| and now it has.” 
“What has?” demanded Mrs. Bonney. “ Why, 
| Amanda, I don’t know when I’ve seen you so 
| upsot. Untie your bonnet strings,—they’re kind of 
| choky,—and the way you come peltin’ up the hill 
| Was enough to take anyone’s breath. Set down, 
do. Don’t lean up against the door and gasp. 
| What’s happened? There, there, never mind; 
| don’t hurry yourself! Lydia, you’re nearest the 
ice pitcher; hand her a glass of water. Now, then, 
for mercy’s sake, what is it?” 
“Clarissa Dale!”’ said Mrs. Lamkin. “She’s had 
an accident. Broke her arm and her nose, and 





Barret off his horse was given one hundred lashes. 
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she’s all banged up every which way. She’s so 
done up in bandages you’d think she was a 
mummy, except for the eye that isn’t blacked 
twinklin’ at you. I run over as soon as I saw the 
doctor’s car, and they let me right up; and I stayed 
till the nurse come. The poor thing’s a sight!” 

‘*My suz!” said Lydia Peters. ‘‘How awful!” 

Susan Bonney drew a long breath, and her face 
wore a curious kind of smile. “‘ Yes,” she said, 
“Clarissa’s eye would twinkle — that’s Clarissa. 
How did it happen, Amanda?” 

“Just like it’s most happened twenty times be- 
fore,” said Mrs. Lamkin, with a kind of fiercely 
compassionate impatience. “She got off the car, 
climbin’ down backwards like she has to, and the 
conductor helpin’ her nice and careful; but a 
baker’s wagon with a fool boy drivin’ come jin- 
glin’ along, never lookin’ out for anybody, and hit 
her before she could get to the curb. She says he 
wa’n’t goin’ fast; he jest didn’t see who ’twas, 
and expected her to get out of the way quicker’n 
she could. Anyway, he jumped down and picked 
her up and carried her in; he was cryin’ and in a 
dretful state, Matilda said, and she tryin’ to com- 
fort him.” 

“For most killin’ her? If that isn’t Clarissa all 
over!” exclaimed Susan Bonney. 

“It’s bad enough, but it might have been worse,” 
said Lydia Peters, with a face of deep concern. 
“She’ll pull through, won’t she, Amanda? She’s 
not in danger?” ‘ 

“Danger!” snapped Mrs. Lamkin. “No, she 
isn’t. She’s out of danger for just as long as she’s 
flat on her back in bed, and that’s about all, unless 
she changes her ways complete. I’ve been dingin’ 
it in her ears for heaven knows how long that she’d 
no business to take the risks she does—goin’ about 
alone, and scramblin’ in and out of cars, and slip- 
pin’ on icy sidewalks winters, and scurryin’ ahead 
of thunderstorms summers, and behavin’ for all 
the world as if she was as strong and well as any- 
body else, instead of a little, frail scrap with a 
twist to her spine and a cranky knee. ‘Safety first 
is the motto for you, Clarissa,’ I’ve told her over 
and over again. ‘That’s what they’re preachin’ to 
the lot of us, and if anybody ought to heed it spe- 
cial, it’s you. Safety first!’ ”’ 

“T s’pose she just laughed,” observed Lydia 
Peters. . 

“Sometimes,” assented Mrs. Lamkin. “Yes, gen- 
erally. But last time—I’d been urgin’ her pretty 
serious—she answered serious ; at least, she wasn’t 
laughin’. She said downright that wasn’t a motto 
she believed in. She said safety shouldn’t be the 
last thing to think of, at least, not often; but she 
didn’t believe it ought often to be the first, either. 
She said life was too full of risks for folks to add 
to ’em wantonly, but that worryin’ about ’em con- 
tinuous would be worse. She said the ‘Safety 
First’ signs might be necessary,—we were a reck- 
less race, someways,—but they always kind of 
riled her. And then she did laugh, and she says 
kind of comical she’d pay lots more attention if 
they’d only put it Safety Second!” 

“Tchk!” clucked Mrs. Peters, regretfully. “I'll 
own it sounds kind of taking and spirited ; but see 
what it’s brought her to! Poor Clarissa!” 

‘Well, if it has, in my belief she isn’t sorry, and 
it was worth it,” declared Mrs. Bonney, unexpect- 
edly. “Clarissa’s managed to be useful, and she’s 
managed to be happy; but she had to take extry 
risks, bein’ as she was, unless she was ready to 
give up and be just safe and an invalid. She’s took 
her risks all her life, goin’ about helpin’ folks, and 
tendin’ church circles and charity committees, 
and nowadays workin’ for her country—took ’em 
ailin’ and achin’ and always tired, but always 
with a twinkle! I don’t care if she is just a little 
withered wisp of an elderly spinster, livin’ quiet 
in her home town —J say she’s sister in spirit to 
them that’s young and darin’ and gay, and take 
their risks ‘Over There,’ with poppies stuck in 
their helmets!” She caught her breath, and added 
with a shaky laugh, “‘ I suppose I’m talkin’ like a 
fool.” 

“Why, no, Susan, I don’t know’s you are,” re- 
monstrated Mrs. Lamkin, dryly. “Seein’s Lydia’n’ 
I find your remarks convincin’, I’d rather think 
you’re talkin’ sense.” 
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ARABS, INDIANS AND TOMMIES 


N the Mesopotamian campaign the British force 
I included some diverse nationalities. It was 

interesting, says Mr. Arthur Tillotson Clark in 
To Bagdad with the British, to see how these 
soldiers of different nationalities from Arabs to 
Tommies regarded one another. The Arabs cared 
little for the Indians, and the feeling was recip- 
rocated. The Indians felt far superior to mere 
Arabs. But one fellow had an experience that 
made him a little doubtful of his superiority. 

One dark night when this Indian soldier was on 
sentry duty he saw something moving in the dim- 
ness. “ Halt!” he shouted; but the figure kept 
moving as if it did not hear. Again the Indian 
shouted, but the figure still moved along steadily. 
Then aiming in hopes of hitting it if it were an 
Arab and missing it if it were not, he fired. The 
figure dropped. Trembling with excitement, the 
Indian approached the spot where the figure had 
dropped. Nothing stirred. He must have hit it. 
He walked nearer and made out the shape of a 
man in a huddled position. He shouted again, but 
got no answer. The Arab was surely dead. Con- 
vinced that he had a prize, the sentry walked for- 
ward, and in his glee was about to kick the dead 
man when up jumped the Arab, seized the gun 
from the Indian and made off across the desert, 
never to be seen again. 

Although the Indians felt superior to the Arabs, 
they stood in awe of the Tommies. One day some 
Arabs were walking along the path by the river 
where there was room only for two or three 
abreast. A group of Indians approached them 
from the opposite direction. They might have 
found room to pass, but no; the Arabs must jump 
down to the water to let the Indians have the 
whole path. No sooner had the Indians kicked 
the Arabs out of the way than some Tommies 
with a cart full of stores came along. Off went the 
Indians this time. The Arabs looked at the Indians 
and grinned. The Indians looked at the Arabs 
and scowled, and the Tommies noticed nothing. 
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A SYMPATHETIC COMRADE 


HERE were two keepers out shooting on a 
Perthshire moor, says the Argonaut; one of 
them was a very large, heavy man and the 
other was slight and meagre. The big man acci- 
dentally shot himself rather seriously; but all his 
companion in arms was heard to say by way of 
sympathy was: 
“Rin, man, rin, an’ keep rinn’n’ as long as ye 
can, SO we mayna hae to carry ye sae far.” 
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DROWSY TIME 


BY OLIVETTE MORRIS 


Drowsy time in Bear Town, 
Drowsy time for all, 

Father drops the honey spoon 
And lets his paper fall. 


Mother and the baby 
In the easy-chair 

Settle down in sweet content 
And sink to slumber there. 


All the beary children, 
Eating or at play, 

Close their heavy eyes and drift 
To Slumberland away. 


So through all the winter 
Till the merry spring 

They will have no coal to buy 
Or have to eat a thing. 


And the bunnies whisper, 
Pausing just to peer, 

“Oh, those happy, happy bears, 
When drowsy time is here!” 
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WHEN BABY JAMES WAS 
GOOD 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


AMES is not a baby, because he is seven 
7 years old. When he wasa baby, his Grand- 

mother Doran, and his Aunt Edie, and his 
Aunt Nellie, and his Aunt Frances, and his 
Aunt Kathie, his Aunt Ruthie and his Uncle 
Joseph all began to call him Baby James 
because he had his father’s name. When two 
boys in the same family have the same name 
there has to be some way of knowing which is 
which. 

Baby James likes to sit in the front seat of 
the automobile beside his father, when the 
family goes driving. That is not always pos- 
sible, because Baby James has two sisters, 
Doris and Miriam, and a beautiful mother. 
Doris is ten years old, Miriam is eleven, and 
no matter how old his beautiful mother is, she 
still likes to sit on the front seat beside his 
father. So Baby James has to take his turn 
behind the wind shield with the family and 
with the friends and neighbors who sit beside 
his father when he invites them to go driving. 

One day when the family were planning to 
drive to Shore Acres to get their cottage ready 
for the summer, they agreed that Baby James 
was to sit on the front seat with his father. 
Shore Acres is opposite Newport, in Rhode 
Island, and is twenty miles from the city 
where Baby James lives. It is such a beauti- 
ful drive to Shore Acres that mother invited 
two friends to go and sit in the back seat with 
her. Miriam and Doris were to sit on the fold- 
ing seats in the middle of the car, and everyone 
was happy. And Baby James was the happiest 
of all because he was to sit in the front seat 
that sunshiny day. 

He was sitting in the car, straight as a major, 
waiting for the family to climb in, when the 
telephone bell rang. Father went to see who 
was telephoning and what was wanted. 

‘‘It was Uncle Joseph at the telephone, ’’ he 





said, when he returned; ‘‘he is going with us. 
He called to find out if there is room for him. ’’ 

‘* James will. have to sit in the middle seat 
with the girls,’’ said mother. 

The middle seats were so big that when 
they were let down, the two seats were like 
one big seat, with room enough for three. 
Meanwhile father started the car; and as Uncle 
Joseph lived almost next door, Baby James had 
a ride on the front seat from his own house 
past the tennis court to his grandmother’s 
house, where Uncle Joseph lived. 

‘**Come, James,’’ urged his mother, ‘‘climb 
out and get in with the girls.’’ 

James was dreadfully disappointed, but he 
was not a baby and he would not make a fuss. 

‘*Move along,’’ he said to Doris when he 
left the front seat and his mother opened one 
of the back doors for him. His tones were not 
a bit happy, because he did not wish to sit in 
the middle seat with the girls. 

‘*T am sitting on the end,’’ observed Doris, 
and she squeezed herself as flat as she could so 
that James could pass. 

‘*Do I have to sit in the middle?’’ inquired 
James. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered his mother, ‘‘a gentleman 
always gives the best to the ladies. *” 

James did not like to sit in the middle of the 
middle seat, but he was not a baby; so he sat 
there and supposed that there was nothing left 
for him to do except to make the best of it all 
the way to Shore Acres and home again. 

But when Uncle Joseph came out of the 
house, putting on his overcoat as he came, the 
first thing he said when he saw Baby James 
in the middle of the middle seat, was: 

‘*Why, James, what are you doing back there 
with the girls? The front seat is the place for 
a big boy like you! There is plenty of room 
for both of us in the front seat. So climb out 
of there and get in with me.’’ 

Baby James climbed out of the middle seat 
and into the front seat in just about three 
seconds; and he rode in the front seat all the 
happy way to Shore Acres and back again. 
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RUNAWAY SUNBEAMS 


BY CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


N a long row in front of Mother Sunshine 
if stood her sunbeam children, while she 

looked them over carefully. ‘‘ Now, my 
children,’’ she said impressively, ‘‘are you 
sure you understand that each day’s work is 
very important this summer ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, indeed we do!’’ replied the sun- 
beams, and they did not even glance at one 
another, so intent were they on what she was 
saying. 

‘*And you know that on a,day like this each 
sunbeam must do his own particular job and 
do it well?’’ she said. 

‘* Yes, Mother Sunshine,’’ said the sun- 
beams, nodding solemnly. 

‘¢Very well, then,’’ said Mother Sunshine 
briskly, ‘‘better run on with your work. You 
red sunbeams, remember what you are to do? 
Put a nice bright-red shine on the tomatoes 
that are ripe. You yellow children are to slip 
under the broad leaves and tint the squashes 
your very best yellow; and you, my pink chil- 
dren, get down close to the ground and make 





the late radishes a nice rosy pink so that they 
will look their best when they are picked to- 
morrow morning. Now, off with you!’’ 

And Mother Sunshine went about her other 
business without a bit of worry about the 
garden. 

Now, it just happened that eight little red, 
seven little yellow and six little pink rays of 
sunshine met in a back-yard garden where 
grew tomatoes, squashes and late radishes. 

‘*Do you like to work in gardens?’’ asked 
a red ray. 

‘**Teed I don’t,’’ answered a yellow ray. 
**Do you?’’ mA 

‘*No-o-o!’’ replied the red ray. ‘‘I hate it!’’ 

‘*‘What do you do it for, then?’’ asked a 
pink ray who bobbed up from beneath a radish 
leaf. 

‘*Well,’’ began the red ray; and then he 
stopped, for he could not think of any good 
reason for working. He only knew that he 
always had worked; and that was no reason 
at all. 

‘*T say!’’ exclaimed a yellow ray. ‘‘I’ve an 
idea!’’ He climbed out from among the 
squashes that he was coloring, sat down on the 
top of a great pointed leaf and crossed his legs 
—that was the way he always sat when he was 
thinking. ‘‘Who cares if squashes are yellow— 
tell me that! Wouldn’t they taste just as good 
if they were any other color? And rosy rad- 
ishes—silly notions folks have! And red toma- 
toes are perfectly foolish — there’s plenty of 
green ones on the vines; let folks eat those, I 
say. Let’s stop working and—run—away !’’ 

The eight little red rays, six little pink rays 
and six little yellow rays stopped their work 
and looked at their brother ray in amazement. 
Run away ? Such a thing had never been heard 
of before; they would have to talk it over, that 
was sure! So they took each a pointed corner 
of a big squash leaf and sat themselves down 
for a talk. And you know how good a plan 





does sound when it is talked over. It was not 
five minutes before those light rays had decided 
that running away was the very thing they 
ought to do. 

So away they ran and stayed the whole day 
long, and never a bit of work did they do— 
never a bit. 

Along toward evening Mother Sunshine - 
came back to her garden, gathering up her 
light rays so that she could take them with her 
down behind the hills for a long night’s sleep. 
And although she found rays of many sorts 
and colors, she missed eight little red rays, 
seven little yellow rays and six little pink rays 
from her big family. The whole family started 
hunting—the sunset spilled all over the sky in 
the search —and finally the runaways were 
found, hungry and tired, not very far from 
the garden where they had started. 

‘* Naughty, naughty! ’’ exclaimed Mother 
Sunshine when she found them. ‘‘And now I 
can never take you behind the hill with me 
again—only good, hard-working children stay 
with me. I’ll have to tie you up so that you’ll 
never run away any more.’’ 

With a bit of silken thread she tied the eight 
little red rays to a long green stem and set it 
back by the garden fence; and the seven little 
yellow rays to another long stem and the six 
little pink rays to another, and set them beside 
their red brothers. Then she gathered up all 
her good children and «vent to sleep behind 
the hill. 

‘*Well,’’ said the most venturesome yellow 
ray, when he recovered from his astonish- 
ment, ‘‘l think the. very least we can do after 
this is to be pleasant and keep smiling all the 
day long. For if we can’t work as we should, 
we can at least make working pleasant for the 
folks who can work.’’ 

So the little light rays stand to this day by 
the garden fence and smile and nod to busy 
workers. Folks call them hollyhocks. 








MEGS, THE MUSICAL MERBABY 


BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


She’s the petted child of the whole salt sea — 
Megs, the musical merbaby; 

She plays on a deep pink shell and biows 
Little blue bubbles around her nose; 

The crabs and the fish and the other things, 
They love the queer little songs she sings. 


The cross old whale that the others feared 

With a sweet little tune she tamed and cheered; 
She made the shark and the salmon cry 

With a roguish song of the sea gone dry; 

The little pink starfish, just for Megs, 

Would caper about on his five slow legs. 


A round little face like a clock has she, 

And long, brown hair swept soft by the sea; 
And once in a while when the stars are pale 
She dances a bit on her silver tail 

Out on the rocks; and the Grandpa Owl 

Cries, ‘‘Oh, what a witch!” with a beaky scowl. 
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“C-R-D-C!” 


Good football players must have 
good health. And in order to, 
have good health their teeth must 
be clean and sound. All athletes 
know that. 


You, too, can keep your teeth clean 
and sound by brushing them twice 
a day with Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream (“C-R-D-C”) and seeing 


your dentist twice a year. 


And toothbrushing is a real treat 
if you use Colgate’s. It has a very 
delicious and refreshing flavor 
which pleases a boy's normal taste 
for good things. 





GOOD TEETH 
GOOD HEALTH 









Shoe 


“REG WS PAT Orr” 
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For You Hikers 


When it comes to endurance there 
is just as much difference between 
shoes as there is between fellows. 





You'll notice it especially in a pair of 
| “Cowards.” They are made with care- 
ful thought of the long hikes and active 
sports that they are to take part in. 


Fitted in a pair of Coward Shoes 
|‘ you are comfortable and sure-shod 
over many a mile and 
against any weather. 
That's worth a good 
deal. We are ex- 
perienced in fitting 
by mail. 









Address Dept.J, |f, 
for descrip- | 
tions. 


James S. Coward 
| 262-274 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 


* (Near Warren Street) 
Sold Nowhere Else 




















General Pershing turned 
the Huns at St. Mihiel 
Salient Friday the 13th. 
Every man in 18 to 45 draft 
wants one. Sample 15c. each; 
» $2.00; 50, $3.50; 100, $6.00, 
Exclusive rights in your neighborhood with order for 100. 
JOHN J. LAMKEY, 332 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Here's chance iS i expert wrestler. Learn 

ais, at home by mail from world’s champions 

‘rank he ‘armer Burns.Free book tells 

t holds, blocks and tricks revealed. 

me. Be a! and healthy. Book free if 
atee 











; state your age. 
HIGH-GRADE EMBOSSED CHRIS 
ST CARDS, 25c. postpaid. LaTERRE & 
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ASSORTED 
POS A co. 


) 25 


‘0 
Dept. G, 1229 E. 71st Street, Chicago. 
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| urb, Corp. Macdonald is something of an aristocrat 


| and the tan of his cheeks and the clearness of his 
| blue eyes were acquired, like his soft, Highland 


| became “Transport.” Some kind soul presented a 








| under the rock and to grasp the fish. Rising above 





DOING HIS “BIT” 


T is possible that fate has brought you, says 

Corp. Ward Muir in the Nineteenth Century, 

to a southwestern suburb of London and toa 
centre where four great arteries meet. Their con- 
fluence is marked by a railway station, a public 
house, three department stores and two cinema 
palaces. Trams lurch across a maze of points and 
circumnavigate the corners; convoys of motor 
busses arrive and take flight; traffic of every de- 
scription roars round the promontories, like tides 
through cliff channels; there are hours of the day 
when you can scarcely hear yourself speak. 

In the midst of this hurly-burly you may have 
observed a coster’s two-wheeled cart, with a she- 
ass between its shafts; a tiny vehicle under the 
lee of the big buss, the ass mincing along with 
dainty footsteps, and, walking beside her, steer- 
ing the cart, a soldier. 

He walks a trifle stiffly, for—as you can judge 
from his white hair—he is no longer young. His 
face is burned red with exposure to sun and rain 
and wind; his eyes are a limpid blue. Upon his 
sleeves are the stripes that indicate his rank of 


corporal; also the red crosses of the R. A. M. C. [ 


His boots are army boots, his clothes are “issue”’ 
—not the swagger breeches or spiral putties that 
the young bloods affect! The switch that he car- 
ries for the chastisement of the ass is a decrepit 
weapon, mended with string. 

The coster cart contains a couple of hampers 
and 4 bulging sack; also, perhaps, one or two re- 
turned empty egg boxes. Having achieved its per- 
ilous voyage across the tram lines, it comes to rest 
at the curb. The ass sinks into immobility; the 
corporal draws from his pocket a pipe and lights 
it, paying no heed to the jokes of bus conductors 
or to the sidelong glances of passing girls, who 
admire an upright, handsome figure in khaki, 
even when white hairs peep from beneath its 
cap; and then, to refresh his memory as to the 
destination of the egg boxes or the hampers, he 
produces a morocco-bound notebook and adjusts 
in front of one of his blue eyes ,a gold-rimmed 
monocle. 

It is an impressive sight, in its way, this of Corp. 
Macdonald, standing alongside his puny ass cart, 
in ill-fitting “issues,” with his old switch tucked 
under his arm, his pipe in his mouth, yet magnifi- 
cently scrutinizing his morocco memorandum book 
through his gold-rimmed monocle. A moment back 
you beheld a veteran N. C. O., plodding on a 
humble errand with linen hampers and egg boxes, 
and nearly felt inclined to slip a shilling into his 





hand. Whereupon, out came that gold-rimmed 
monocle,—with the authentic monocle gesture,— | 
and the actual significance of the picture dawned | 
on you. To put it bluntly, Corp. Macdonald could | 
slip a shilling into your hand at least as easily as 
you could slip one into his. 

Khaki is an unparalleled disguise,- especially 
the “issue” garments of Tommy Atkins. Your | 
shilling would not have been the first tip that Corp. | 
Macdonald has received—and that he has handed 
on to the Hospital’s Comforts Fund. For the cor- | 
poral, without being a millionaire, need not think | 
twice about casual shillings or even pounds. He is 
a@ man of means, an M. A. of his university, and | 
the gold-rimmed single eyeglass is more at home | 
in “select” hotels, at shooting lodges, in first-class | 
clubs than in this racket of trams in a grimy sub- | 


on his native heath, which is north of the Tweed; 


accent, on the open country of his own estate. He 
drives his ass cart well because he once could 
drive a four-in-hand well. He is driving an ass 
cart because noblesse oblige; if Britain did not 
want him as a fighter—those white hairs of his 
were looked askance at—he had to find some other 
service: he was not going to sit in an armchair 
and look on and growl criticism of the folk who 
were conducting the war. 

So, eyeglass and all, he enlisted as an orderly 
and tackled an orderly’s distasteful tasks. Then, 
when organization became more complex and 
“Transport” mysteriously added itself to the 
schedule of the hospital’s departments, Macdonald 


donkey to the hospital—why I know not, and per- 
haps the donor did not know, either. Macdonald 
scoured the town for a secondhand cart, and with 
the good taste of a connoisseur chose the veritable | 
article—a coster’s barrow. Thenceforward, Mac- | 
donald —soon promoted lance corporal and full | 
corporal—was an establishment complete: he and | 
the little ass and the cart were “Transport.” They | 
still are. Probably for weeks and months after 
peace is declared the corporal will be making 
daily journeys with his list of errands and his | 
eyeglass; war-hospital patients do not recover in- | 
stantaneously at a war’s end, and Macdonald is a | 
man to see a job through. 
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FISHING IN THE SOUTH SEAS 
V tect os interesting methods of fishing prac- 





ticed by natives in the Polynesian and South 

Sea islands are described in Spun Yarns of a 
Naval Officer by Capt. A. R. Wonham. Their way 
of taking fish at the reefs, for example, is crude 
but extremely effective. It is a little like the art 
of “‘tickling”’ trout. 

The water on some of the reefs, says the author, 
is only about up to your knees. The reef is almost 
flat, with lumps of stones or seaweed about, show- 
ing like a black patch and clearly visible a long 
way off, for the water is as clear as glass. The 
water round the black patches is always much 
deeper. But you have to be very careful how you 
go, for there are many huge bivalve clamshells 
buried in the sand nearly up to their outside edge, | 
wide open, and from the shellfish inside beautiful 
colored filaments and tentacles float for several 
feet round the buried shell, so that you cannot see 
it. The shells measure as much as two feet at their 
greatest length. The moment you put your foot in 
they close, and their strength is so great that they 
would dislocate your ankle. The grip can only be 
relaxed by cutting the fish. 

As soon as you reach the reef you see plenty of 
fish, which dart about in all directions, making 
for the dark spots and the stones. Selecting one 
such spot, the fishers surround it at some distance, 
then gradually approach, shouting. When they are 
about five yards away they raise the sand with a 
scooping movement of their feet, and so obscure | 
the water that the fish cannot see them. Then one 
or two are delegated to dive and feel all about 








the water, they give a yell of victory whenever 


| they catch a big one. It does not take them long 


to fill a basket. 

At Levuka in Fiji, on occasions, all the women 
go out on the reefs to fish. No men are allowed to 
be present. The women carry torches made of 
resinous wood, which they light at the same time. 
You can see hundreds of women dancing, with 
plenty of noise. 

The fish are attracted to the reef in large num- 
bers, and when the women think that the light has 
done its work they begin to use their nets, which 
are like umbrella coverings taken off the frames. 
The nets are made of fine cotton twine, sometimes 
with women’s hair in the weft. All round the outer 
edge are small lead sinkers. Each woman holds 
the line at the top in her left hand and carries the 
net over her right forearm. With a graceful sweep 
of her right arm she pitches the net where she 
sees the most fish or the phosphorescence caused 
by their movements. Then she gently hauls in on 
the line. When the weights bring the outer edges 
of the net together she thrusts her hand down, 
collects all the weights and, holding them, lifts 
the net over her basket and empties it. Then she 
repeats the process. The fish that the women 
catch are small, but very good for eating and for 
drying. 
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FIUV— NIUN — THR-R-R-REE 


se HAT I want to know,” an indignant 

correspondent recently demanded in the 

Boston Herald, “is where in blazes the 
telephone girls learn the extraordinary language 
they talk! It is not English or Choctaw or Urdu 
or Volapiik. There are some English words in it, 
and there are others: for instance, ‘niun,’ which 
is pronounced like the first two syllables of the 
Scriptural phrase, ‘nigh unto death.’ I gather by 
the context that what the girl means is simply 
the numerical nine, but do you suppose she keeps 
it up out of office hours? Does she say miun and 
thiun? Does she say, ‘It is a fiun day’? Does she 
tell her young man that she’s got a liun on him? 
Does he ever ask her out to diun? And does she 
like the sunshiun? And if not, why not? Does she 
liught a lamp? Does an automobile at a crossing 
give her asliught friught? When she was a school- 
girl did she eat pickled liums at recess? 

“T don’t mind her saying thr-r-r-ree, like a rolling 
drum. We are living in war times, and drum fire 
is, or will be soon, as much a matter of daily ex- 
perience as auto horns (and not much worse). 
Doubtless that, too, the really conscientious tele- 
girl carries into private life, and tr-r-r-rius to 
br-r-riughten the corner where she is.” 

The sarcastic gentleman is qui-ut ri-ught in his 
protest; but he does not go far enough. Ni-un is 
no more objectionable than fi-uv; probably there 
are no fi-uvs and an extra number of ni-uns in the 
numbers he oftenest calls or he would have in- 
veighed against fi-uv as well. Ni-un, he points out 
with exasperation, is inexcusable, even if tele- 
phonic necessity requires prolonging it to two 
syllables: it should become nah-een. Likewise, 
five should be fi-ev. Seven is two syllables already, 
but Central rejects and replaces the second. Again 
e is discarded and u is chosen, and seven becomes 
emphatically sev-un. 

“T have long been tempted,” a school-teacher 
admitted the other day, “to ask Information, over 


| the wire, if she would kindly refresh my memory 


with the date of the American Revolution. I’m 
perfectly sure she would give it as one—sev-un— 
sev-un—fi-uv!”’ 

“T’d like to ask her,” rejoined her friend, ‘‘a 
more interesting date. If I inquired when the 
great war would be victoriously over, do you sup- 
pose she’d assure me, in one—ni-un—one—ni-un ?” 
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THE DAUNTLESS FRENCH 


N 1914, when the French believed the Germans 
to be surrounding Paris, as in 1870, they showed 
not the slightest sign of fear—only a restrained 

curiosity about the Taubes, which at that time 
came each day to visit the city at half past five 
o’clock in the evening. The amazing Parisians, 
writes the author of A Frenchwoman’s Notes on 
the War, seemed to treat the bomb-dropping aéro- 
planes as a joke. Large crowds assembled in the 
open-air cafés, where a good view of the sky could 
be had. Some establishments even went so far as 
to improvise a roof garden, which was patronized 
each day by the devotees of the Taube exploits. 
Large crowds followed the aéroplanes along the 
streets of the city, gazing upward as they walked 
along, and watching with great interest the ma- 
neeuvrings of the strange birds. ; 

One evening a Taube remained above the city 
for a particularly long time. It was past seven 
o’clock, and still the crowd followed its movements 
from street to street, evidently awaiting the fall of 
the expected bomb. 

Suddenly a street boy, tired of waiting, formed 
a speaking trumpet by curving his two grimy hands 
round his mouth and expressed the feeling of the 
patient, fearless crowd by calling up to the man in 
the Taube: 

‘‘Hurry up and throw down your bomb, you 
stupid Boche! We want to get home to our din- 


ners!” 
‘So. 2 


A COLONIAL “PARASITE” 


PINSTERHOOD seems to be a most fashion- 
able state nowadays when so many girls are 
economically independent. It might be even 

more in favor in these meatless days if a certain 
custom, originated in colonial times by a father of 
several girls, were universally practiced. He gave 
each unmarried daughter a birthday present of a 
pound of beef, and each year added a pound to 
the weight of the gift. When the roast that he gave 
to one of the girls tipped considerably more than 
twenty pounds, the father waxed impatient. 

“If you are not gone within the year,” he said 
to the young woman, with humorous exaggeration, 
“IT shall have to drive in the whole beast.” 
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NOT ON THE MUSTER ROLL 


URING the British advance on Jericho, says 
the American Medical Journal, an enemy 
shell struck an ancient tomb and revealed a 
skeleton. When the official archeologists attached 
to the British staff made their investigation the 
evidence seemed to indicate that the skeleton was 
that of a historical figure, John of Antioch. Ac- 
cordingly, they dispatched a cable to the War 
Office in London: ‘ 
‘Have discovered skeleton supposed to be that 
of John of Antioch.” 
The War Office replied: ‘‘Cannot trace John 
Antioch. Send identification disk.” 


Sometimes, in the night, 
Pain comes to your house. 
Then is the time, most of 
all, when you rely on good 
old Musterole. No fuss, no 
bother, no worry—no mess- 
ing about with plasters or 
waiting for water to heat. 


Quickly you go to the Musterole 
jar. A bit of that clean white oint- 
ment on little Bobbie’s chest, and 
lightly yourubitin. A gentle tin- 
gle of skin puts Doctor Nature to 
work, and soon a healing warmth 
reaches the congested spot. Then 
comes a soothing coolness, and 
Bobbie drowses off to sleep. 


For coughs, congestions, bron- 
chitis and croup, Musterole is 
uncommonly effective. It is good, 
too, to drive away the pains of rheu- 
matism, lumbago and neuralgia. 


Musterole relieves — without 
discomfort. 


It is better than a mustard 
plaster, with all the virtues of the 
old-time plaster but none of its 
disadvantages. 

Musterole does not blister. And 
it is easy to apply. Just rub it on. 
Rub it on—for little Bobbie’s cold 
—for Sister’s bronchitis —for 
Grandma’s pains in chest or back. 
It’s an old-fashioned remedy in a 
new-fashioned form. 

Keep a jar handy. 

Many doctors and’ nurses recommend 
Musterole. 30c and 60c jars. $2.50 
hospital size. 


The Musterole Co. Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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d you FREE 
your tyles, colors 
nd izes in the us line of 
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a. 97 “RANGER” bicycles, in 
Ye ah full color in the big new Free Cata- 
ae ) log. We pay all the freight charges 
from Chicago to your town. nimea 
"30 Days Free Trial s¢°"s2 
“bicycle you select, actual riding test 
‘iin your own town for a full month, 






4 Factory- 

“¢ Direct-To- and prices, 

TIR Ss uAMPS, HORNS, pedals, 

single wheels and repair 

for bicycles at 

half ices. No one else car 
offer such values and such terms, 

SEND NO M but write today 

im for the big new Catalog. It’s free. 

CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept.S-50 Chicago 


Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious &.. 

springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. nd name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Comfortable, Healthful, 
Convenient. Have a san 
orless toilet right i 
room or in a@ 


itary, 
n the 


the container, 
Saye ( once @ month as 


| whieh 3 2 
s guaran- 
feed. 80 p A 
| days v frial Write for full 
Roup, Colds, Canker, 


CHICKENS SICK Bowel Complaint, 


Limberneck, Sorehead, etc., the best remedy is 
always GERMOZONE. At most dealers or 75 cents 
postpaid with 5 book poultry library free. 

GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 719, Omaha, Neb. 











One Treatment 


with Cuticura 
Clears Dandruff 


All druggists ; tra , Talcum 25, 
eye oe Nattinre De . $ Boston. 
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Always use 
NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


“*Like mother used to make’’ 
Merrell-Soule Co. = Syracuse,N.Y. 














same today as when grand- 
ma was a girl. And Piso’s 
is still the same favorite 
that it was more than 50 
years ago. Gives prompt 
relief; eases tickling; 
soothes hoarseness and in- | 
flamed throats. 
Ask your druggist for Piso’s. | 
Contains No Opiate | 
Safe for Young and Old | 
o | 
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PISOS 


tor Coughs & Colds 


“S AMMIES’ ” 


Vest Pocket Telescope 
i 











Magnifying power equals a 
high-cost binocular. 


MT 


HIS NEW optical invention comes at a 

most opportune time. The demand for field 

glasses has been so great that none are to 
be obtained except at exorbitant prices. Dis- 
pensing with the costly metal tubes and putting 
practically the entire cost into the lenses, the 
“Sammies’” Vest Pocket Telescope compares 
in magnifying power with instruments costing 
several times as much. It is a practical, serv- 
iceable Telescope intended for the use of sol- 
diers, Boy Scouts, hunters and travelers. Each 
lens is mounted in a heavy zylonite rim, pro- 
vided with a convenient handle. A two-pocket, 
black leather case is included. Weighs but an 
ounce—fits the vest pocket. 


HOW TO GET IT 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not 
your own) for The Youth’s Companion, 
with 25 cents extra, and we will send you 
“Sammies’”’ Vest Pocket Telescope, post- 
paid; or sold for $1.75, postpaid. 
NOTE. The Telescope is offered only to present Compan- 
ion subscribers to pay them for getting a ew subscription. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION - 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 














TO CRACK 


1. BIRD TRANSFORMATIONS 

Change a letter of a bird, and find a gummy sub- 
stance that exudes from plants. 

Change a letter of a bird, and find a vegetable. 

Change a letter of a bird, and find a wharf. 

Change a letter of a bird, and find to pilfer. 

Change a letter of a bird, and find to listen. 

Change a letter of a bird, and find a large mass 
of stone. 
—e a letter of a bird, and find having no 
depth. 

Jhange a letter of a bird, and find furze. 
Change a letter of a bird, and find need. 
Change a letter of a bird, and find to beg. 


2. WORD SQUARES 


A B Cc D 
we oe * * * * ee @ Orr s 
** * # ** * * ** * * ** * * 
*“* * * ** * * ** * * es ee 
“6 ¢ ** * * 7° 8 8 *“* * * 


84 Rest, a space, to behold, a direction. 
b) Small cubes, something that is worshiped, a 
well-known lake, a term in electricity. 
2 A priest, in the distance, wise men, a tune. 
d) An intrigue, to run, a musical work, a trial. 


3. CHARADES 
My first comes once to everyone, 
My second’s frequent as the sun; 
My whole at stated times appears 
And brings me gifts throughout the years; 
And every single living soul 
Has had my first, my last, my whole. 
My first in gardens blossoms fair ; 
My second goes to pick it there; 
And when the two stand out complete 
You’ll find them always green and sweet. 
My first, a number more than five; 
My second, a brief correlative ; 
My whole on Sunday morn you’l! note 
Is very careful of his throat. 
ae | first is rather light in hue; 
My second adorns the face; 
as whole comes slowly into view 
With loss of youthful grace. 
= first is always fair and young; 
My second is always round ; 
My whole is raised aloft and flung 
Across the grazing ground. 


4. REVERSALS 

A spot or blemish, spelled backward, becomes 
the highest points. 
' A pry, when spelled backward, becomes a riotous 
east. 

A short slumber, spelled backward, becomes a 
shallow vessel. 

One’s temper of mind, spelled backward, be- 
comes ruin or fate. 

To exist, spelled backward, becomes wicked. 


A strong taste or flavor, spelled backward, be- | 


comes an insect. 
A large, coarse grass, spelled backward, be- 
comes an animal. 


5. NUT PUZZLE 
Add a letter to one that leads a wandering life, 
and find a nut. 
Add a letter to a strainer for liquids, and find a 


nut. 
Add a letter to to walk slowly, and find a nut. 
Add a letter to healthy, and find a nut. 
Add a letter to a dark color with reddish spots, 
and find a nut. 


6. PIED WORDS 
Two A’s, an R, a single G, 
One L, one I and then one E 
Will form a land across the sea. 
Mix carefully an H and D 
With I, R, B and Y, A and T, 
And you will have as sure as fate 
A day you’re bound to celebrate. 
Two 8’s, I and R and T 
With H and A and M and C, 
Mix well, and promptly will appear 
A day that you and [ hold dear. 
Two A’s, an R, aC, an I, 
An E, an M; now if you uy, ? 
’T will stand before you, piain in view, 
Something that’s very dear to you. 


7. HYDRA-HEADED WORDS 


I am a spirituous drink ; change my head, I am 
a hump; change once more, I am to chew noisily. 

Iam the name of a month; change my head, [ 
am a melody; change once more, I am a seacoast 
sand heap. 

I am a fruit: change my head, I am to instruct; 
change once more, I am to attain. 

I am a color; change my head, I am a hint; 
change once more, I am a passage for hot air, 
smoke, and so forth. 

I am a flower; change my head, I am to puzzle; 
change once more, I am to be deprived of. 

I am a short-tailed water fowl; change my head, 
I am to propose for discussion; change once more, 
I am plunder. 

I am a small nail; em ¢ my head, I am a 
bundle; change once more, I am a need. 

I am heat and light; change my head, I am a 
thin, metal cord; change once more, I am a father. 











Answers to Puzzles in October 24 Issue 
rod, sod. Crab, grab, | 


1. Bass, mass, lass. Cod 
drab. Ling, ring, wing. Weak, peak, teak. 
Roach, poach, coach. 


2. Milky, way—Milky Way. Night, mare—night- 

mare. 

3% PFENNIG 4 SOBS 5. BEYLIK 
CAMPHOR PAcK TOWARD 
MENTHOL AWayY ROSARY 
CENTURY REAL PEWTER 
EARTHLY RHEA BEACON 
CASHIER ODOR NOTION 
WARRIOR WORK 


a 


. Dreams. Anchor. 


7. Damson—Madison. Moore—Monroe. Price— 
iy 9 Tat—Taft. Lions—Wilson. Dams 
—Adams. 


8. Companion. Volapiik. Serbonis. Quirinal. 
9. w 8 10. Horse—hose. Hart 


MAT FAD. —hat. Mouse —muse. 
WALES SAMOA Sable—sale. Dhole— 
TEE boT dole. Tiger—tier. Ass 

S A —as. Boar—boa. 


11. Of the Sout e hundred votes cast, the victor 
received eighteen hundred ; the second can- 
didate, fifteen hundred ; and the third man, 
one thousand. 


12. Lovely lilies lolled languidly. 


dentists and scientific men. 


People who know—by the hundreds 
of thousands—are changing their teeth- 
cleaning methods. And these are the 
| reasons: 





| The old methods proved inadequate. 
| The best-brushed teeth too often dis- 
colored and decayed. Despite the wide 
use of the tooth brush, statistics show 
that tooth troubles have constantly in- 
creased. 


Science found the reason in a slimy 
film. You can feel it with your tongue. It 
is constantly forming, and it clings. It 
gets into crevices, hardens and stays. 


That film is the cause of most tooth 
troubles, and the old methods could not 


| Make This 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
| digestant of albumin. The film is albumi- 
|nous matter. The object of Pepsodent 

is to dissolve it, then to constantly pre- 
| vent its accumulation. 


This is not as simple as it seems. 
Pepsin must be activated, and the usual 
method is an acid, harmful to the teeth. 
So pepsin long seemed barred. 


It is now made possible, because 
science found a harmless, activating 
method. Five governments have already 
granted patents. That method is em- 
ployed in Pepsodent. 


Many teeth-cleaning methods, widely 
proclaimed, have later been found ineffi- 
cient. So Pepsodent was submitted to 
repeated clinical tests, under able author- 
ities, before this announcement. 


How Scientists 


- Clean Their Teeth 


Aull Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





The facts stated here have been widely known for some years among 
But they were not presented 
to the public until proved beyond dispute. 


That film-coat absorbs stains, and the 
teeth seem discolored. It hardens into 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Also of many other serious diseases. 


It is therefore best to brush teeth in 
ways which can end the film. 


Four years ago a way was found to 
combat that film efficiently. It has now 
been proved by thousands of tests. 
Today it is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent, and we ask you to test 
it yourself, 


Home Test 


Today it is proved beyond question. 
And the object now is to bring it quickly 
into universal use. 


The method is to offer all a special 
tube for test. Send the coupon for it, 
with 10 cents. Use it like any tooth 
paste, and watch results. 


Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the film. See 
how teeth whiten—how they glisten—as 
the fixed film disappears. 


Let Pepsodent thus prove itself. See 
its unique results, know the reason for 
them. After that, you will not be con- 
tent to return to old methods of teeth- 
cleaning. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 











PAT. OFF. 


Péepsaodéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 
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SPECIAL 10-CENT TUBE 
A size not sold in Drug Stores 


THE PEPSODENT CO., 
Dept. 307, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I!l. 


Enclosed find 10 cents for a Special Tube of 
Pepsodent. 
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PRINCIPAL COFFEE RC 


White House 
1 the Sake. A T 


WRIGHT 





White House 


Coffee and Teas 


Coffee and tea are a regular U. 


They are none 
the 
life of civilians who have to meet unusually 
ditions that change every day. 


eve 


White House is exceptional coffee, and al 
Teas are superb. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price aH yy a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post fice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class mattter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office ce Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper. which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters shuuld be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








“ACUTE INDIGESTION” 


OU occasionally read of some prominent 
person—a business man or a politi- 
cian, for example—who, in the midst of 
his activity is suddenly seized with 
an attack of ‘‘acute indigestion.” You 

think of it as an unpleasant experience, but never- 
theless as an illness from which the sufferer will 
rapidly recover after taking an emetic, perhaps, 
or a dose of calomel or of castor oil. The acute 
indigestion of the man past middle age, however, 
is very different from that of a child or even of a 
young adult who has dined not wisely but too well. 
The acute indigestion of the older person may have 
no immediate relation to eating. True, it not infre- 
quently strikes its victim while he is speaking at a 
public dinner; but probably he has partaken very 
sparingly of the food, for the man who has some- 
thing important to say on such occasions is usu- 
ally careful to eat and to drink very little. 

As a matter of fact, the condition is usually not 
indigestion at all, but arterial spasm,—what phy- 
sicians call angina abdominis,—a condition of 
the same nature as the more familiar angina pec- 
toris, and differing from it only in the seat of the 
spasm and of the pain. It is one of the symptoms 
of arteriosclerosis; the pain is in the abdomen 
because the spasmodic contraction occurs in the 
abdominal aorta—the great artery that runs down 
alongside the spine. 

The attack begins suddenly with severe, often 
excruciating, pain in the abdomen, which radiates 
from the central point, and sometimes passes into 
the back. At the same time the victim suffers from 
anxiety. and restlessness and he expels more or 
less gas from the stomach. Some unusual physical 
exertion,— such as running, lifting heavy parcels 
or carrying a heavy bag, working too hard in the 
garden,—or an intense or prolonged mental strain 
is the immediate cause of the attack. 

Inhalation of nitrite of amyl may shorten the 
attack, but ordinarily rest and the application of 
heat, by means of a poultice or preferably a hot- 
water bottle, will be all that is necessary to sub- 
due the pain. The arterial sclerosis must be treated 
by appropriate measures, largely dietetic, and the 
patient must carefully avoid overexertion of mind 
or body. Such attacks in late middle age or in 
advanced years are danger signals; when the per- 
son heeds their warning he may find them to be a 
blessing in disguise. 
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REFORMING NATALIE 


HE girls slid down from their high stools. 
Teresa’s mischievous face was too 
innocent to be trusted, and red spots 

burned in Natalie’s plump cheeks. 
“Terry, you wretch!” she cried the 
moment they were outside the door. ‘‘That horrid 
girl who waited on us had to turn her back and 
change a giggle into a cough, and everyone else 
was looking at us and smiling. I was bound I’d 
finish my chocolate if it choked me—but it pretty 

nearly did. How could you?” 

“Dear, dear! How could I what?” inquired 
Teresa in accents of gentle surprise. “I declined 
to be treated to an agreeable hot drink that smelled 
most tantalizingly good ; but why the excitement?” 

Natalie emitted a peculiar sound, seemingly 
compounded of a sob, a snort and a laugh. 

“*“Why’!” she echoed ironically. “Oh, merely 
because you fixed me with a solemn stare of dis- 
approval, and never took your eyes off me from 
my first sip to my last. And you sighed at every 
swallow, and shook your head, precisely as if I 
were committing a crime you’d tried to save me 
from and couldn’t! You know you did!” 

“Did 1?” ‘said Teresa, meekly. ‘‘Well, in war 
time, and between meals, and for a person of your 
weight, chocolates, and sodas, and sundaes and 
things, at the rate you consume them, mayn’t be 
quite a crime, but at least they’re a misdemeanor.” 

““*My weight’! Natalie pounced irately on the 
offending word. “I can’t help inheriting a family 
tendency, can I? It was mean of you to make me 
feel conspicuously fat and frivolous!” 

“Did 1? Oh, did 1?” exulted Teresa. “Goody! 
That’s exactly how you ought to feel.” 

Natalie stopped short and glared. 

“You ought!” insisted Teresa, unabashed. 
“You’re frivolously wasting money that had better 
go into war charities or thrift stamps —” 

“Terry Haviland! When I’ve bought and given 
to my limit!” 

““You’ve spent as much as I have—more, I dare 
say—for the war,’”’ acknowledged Teresa quickly. 
“Oh, you’re patriotic, bless you! But all the same, 
you haven't reached your limit; not when you’ve 
acknowledged you’re fat and frivolous!” 

“I haven’t acknowledged it! I only said —” 

Teresa lifted a remonstrating hand. “Don’t quib- 
ble, my child! Always admit an error honestly. 
Your duty is to stop excessive drinking —” 

“Terry!” 

“To deny your craving for expensive and un- 
necessary beverages, to shun the cup that fattens 
but not inebriates, to climb on the water wagon.” 

“Terry! Please! Don’t!” entreated Natalie. 
“What would anyone think who heard you?” 

“Well, you do drink excessively; you know you 





do,” insisted Teresa, chuckling at her dismay. 
“And eat, too! Candy, pounds and pounds of it —” 

“War candy,” said Natalie, feebly; but Teresa 
ignored the remark. 

“When old Norah lived with us,” she continued, 
“and I was a ravenous kiddie with an appetite for 
anything in any quantity, from underripe black- 
berries to cream puffs, she used to say, whenever 
she halted me in my voracious career, ‘No, no, 
thin, darlin’; I can’t be lavin’ ye commit the sin of 
gluttony.’ ‘Sin of gluttony’ sounds so much more 
impressive than just eating too much, doesn’t it?” 

“You’re getting horrider and horrider,”’ de- 
clared Natalie, flushing; ‘‘ but it certainly does. 
They’ve always said at home I was a perfect little 
pig, and I’ve just laughed and never minded. But 
gluttony—oh, well, I see I’ll have to drop the candy 
and sodas; I can’t allow even you to call me a 
glutton. That’s different! Why, it’s repulsive! It 
suggests a—a —”’ 

“Let’s borrow the enemy’s favorite uncompli- 
mentary epithet,” said Teresa, gayly finishing the 
sentence for her, ‘‘a schweinhund! And no Amer- 
ican pig-degs can be permitted to raven round 
loose in war time!” 
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HOME OR ROME 


HATEAU-THIERRY, the scene of the bril- 
+ liant exploits of our American soldiers, has 

been associated with plenty of hard fighting 
in the past, and notably with the doings of two 
great warriors, removed from each other by sev- 
eral centuries: Charles Martel and Napoleon. But 
its most famous native citizen was that dreamy, 
amiable, irresponsible genius, La Fontaine, author 
of the world-renowned fables. 

It was at Chateau-Thierry that La Fontaine 
succeeded to the position, held by his father before 
him, of “Master of the Waters and the Forests.” 
It was there, in its rich fields and farms and 
lovely woodlands, that he observed and made 
friends with all kinds of creatures, domesticated 
and wild—dogs, cats, deer, frogs, ants, rabbits and 
mice. The little town was then, as it is now, proud 
of its sheep-crowded pastures, and it was there 
that he wrote his fable of The Wolves and the 
Ewe, the moral of which has been so often quoted 
by his countrymen in these years of disillusion: 

“We can conclude from this that one must war 
continually with the wicked. Peace is all very 
well in itself, I admit, but of what use is it with 
enemies who are faithless?” 

The extraordinary simplicity of La Fontaine— 
who was gay, charming and responsive when the 
spirit moved him, but distrait and oblivious of 
the most obvious social demands when it did not— 
has given rise to most opposite reports upon his 
character and manners. But upon one point all are 
agreed: he was one of the most absent-minded of 
men. He would put on his stockings inside out, or 
his hat hindside before ; if he were suddenly asked 
his own name, he was likely to give that of the 
man he happened to be thinking of at the moment ; 
he went to call on a friend who had died, for- 
getting his death, although he had attended the 
funeral. Once, while waiting at an inn to take the 
stagecoach home to Chateau-Thierry, he chanced 
to pick up a volume ef the Roman historian, Livy, 
left behind by a previous traveler. He became so 
absorbed that he read for hours, and the coach 
went off without him. When at last he was roused 
and informed of his misfortune, he was not dis- 
concerted. 

“Tt is true I have lost several good hous that I 
should have had in Chateau-Thierry,” he remarked 
tranquilly, “but what of that, since I have passed 
them in Rome?” ° 


THE START OF A TROUT FARM 


LMOST every country boy has built a little 
A pond at the edge of a stream and put in his 
captive baby horned pout, or shiners, or 
perch, and dreamed some day of owning a big pond 
of big fish. It fell to one such boy, the son of a 
pioneer in Salt Lake Valley, to have his dream 
come true—and to found a really important indus- 
try. Mr. George Frederic Stratton tells about him 
in the Illustrated World. 

One day while this boy was fishing he caught a 
number of finger-length trout, which he tossed 
into a swift mountain stream that flowed across 
his father’s farm. He then built a dam of sticks 
and mud, construeted in such a way as to allow 
the water to flow over the top but to prevent the 
fish from escaping. 

The father, who was struggling with a quarter 
section of infertile land, became interested in the 
boy’s idea. He dug ponds and made more dams, 
while his children caught fish in the near-by 
streams. He got scraps of meat, upon which to 
feed the fish, from a neighboring slaughterhouse. 

The following year the father found it was pos- 
sible to sell all the fryers he cared to part with. 
But he was determined to keep a large supply for 
breeding purposes. That was the beginning of a 
great industry. To-day, in Salt Lake Valley, there 
are trout farms that have equipments of buildings 
and pools worth thirty thousand dollars, and the 
fish farmers raise hundreds of thousands of trout. 
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TOO HARD FOR YANKEE TONGUES 


IKE the British Tommies, our soldiers in France 

E find the French names—especially when 
pronounced in the correct French manner— 

rather difficult to remember. A certain regiment 
of Alabamians, says Life, were given the name of 
the French town of Armandvilliers for a counter- 
sign one night. 

A soldier approached one of the sentries along 
toward midnight and was promptly challenged. 

“A friend with the countersign,” he replied in 
proper form. 

“Advance and give the countersign,” directed 
the sentry. 

The soldier stepped forward, began to scratch 
his head sheepishly, and at last said: 

“Durned if I ain’t forgot it!” 

“So have I,” said the sentry. ‘Pass, friend!” 


a a 


ON BROADWAY 


COUPLE of whom the Milwaukee Free Press 
tells us had lost their way in their new and 
expensive car. 

“There is a sign, dear,” said the lady to her 
husband, who got out of the car and directed his 
flash light on the board. 

“Are we on the right road ?”’ she asked. 

“To the Poorhouse,”’ he read. 

“Yes,” he added. “We're on the right road, you 
see, although we didn’t know it.” 




















What Dreams are Made of 


Nowadays boys and girls are learning to do without some of the things 
they used to have every day, and most of them seem to rather enjoy the 
experience. At any rate it isn’t much of a sacrifice to give them up 
when there are so many good things to take the places of the one given 
up to help win the war. 

The fairies don’t make up Jell-O or serve it, though 
they may do it in dreams. But Jell-O as made up by 
mamma or the maid or the cook, as the case may be, 
is more satisfactory than the dream kind. 


JELL 


is one of the good things to eat that do not need sugar 
or fats or cooking, and so it is unusually popular now. 

The price is 25 cents for 2 packages at any 
grocer’s or general store. 

Recipes for delicious Jell-O dishes that do not 
require sugar or eggs, and save fats as well as work, 
and for many delightful salads, are given in the latest 
Jell-O Book, a copy of which will be sent free to any 
woman who will send us her name and address. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 








WHEN HE WAS FIFTEEN 
YEARS OF AGE, 

W. L. DOUGLAS WENT TO 
SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASS. 
TO LEARN THE TRADE 
OF BOOTMAKING. 













HE WORKED FOR 
ANCIL THAYER, A FAMOUS 
BOOTMAKER, UNDER WHOM 
HE THOROUGHLY MASTERED 
THE TRADE OF MAKING 
MEN’S FINE CALF BOOTS. 

















HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 
00 $600 $700 & $8.00 | $3.80 


ou’ll never need to ask “What is the price?” when the shoe sales- 

man is showing you W. L. Douglas shoes because the actual value is 
determined and the retail price fixed at the factory before W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. The stamped 
price is W. L. Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes are always 
worth the price paid for them. 


Wp the price on every pair of To quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
shoes as a protection against high guaranteed by more than 40 years 
prices and unreasonable profits is only experience in making fine shoes. The 
one example of the constant endeavor smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
of W. L. ig to protect his custom- centres of America. They are made ina 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is well-equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., 
his pledge that they are the best in by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
materials, workmanship and style pos- under the direction and supervision of ex- 
sible to produce at the price. Into perienced men, all working with an honest 
every pair go the results of sixty-six determination to make the best shoes for 
years experience in making shoes, the price that money can buy. The retail 
dating back to the time when W. L. prices are the same everywhere. They 
Douglas was a lad of seven, pegging cost no more in San Francisco than they 
shoes. do in New York. 

































CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on the bott and the inside top facing. 
If the stamped price has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 





For sale by 105 W. L. Douglas stores and over 9000 


W. L. Douglas dealers, or can be ordered direct from Vid, President W. L. DOUGLAS 
SHOE COMPANY, 
) Douglas by mail. Send for booklet telling 157 SPARK STREET. m 


order shoes through the mail, postage free. BROCKTON - - 
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THE * YOUTH'S »° COMPANION | 


~ANNOUNCEMENT 
for 1010 


FAMOU S WRITERS 
ARTICLES 








© Pach eros. 


© warris & Ewine 





WILLIAM H. TAFT JOHN G. HIBBEN 


MYRON T. HERRICK THOMAS N. CARVER 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
Former President of the United States. (The Making of a Statesman. ) President of Columbia University. (The Meaning of a University.) 


CHARLES G. ABBOT 


Director of the Smithsonian Astro- 
physical Observatory. (How the Sun 
Makes Plants Grow.) 


DAVID FAIRCHILD 


Agricultural Explorer, in charge of 
Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction, 
Department of Agriculture. (Fashions. 


| THIS year we announce chine 
SAMUEL SMITH | ig 
— | few article These are | MYEON 7. HERRICK, 


Rector of St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H. (The Man Behind the Desk.) 


days of quick changes France. (The Habit of Thrift.) 
RICHARD ELWOOD and unexpected events. “HENRY W. HENSHAW 


Eminent Ornithologist. (Taming 


DODGE To keep pace with them, Birds.) 
Emeritus Professor of Geography 
pA nage nd College, Columbia Univer- we have made arrange- JOHN GRIER HIBBEN 
ity. (The New Geography.) President of Princeton University. 
nevente ie ments for the most time- (The Slacker.) 
GALLOWAY ly, clear and vigorous HUGH M.SMITH 
: ° nited States Commissioner of Fish- 
introduction, U.S, Depa ech ne papers on topics of cur- | eries. (Alaska’s Surpassing Fisheries. ) 
riculture. (Our Daily Bread. . ° , 
mete rent interest. They will EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
ALEXANDER FINDLAY . Dartmoor Novelist and Lover of Flow- 
Professor of Chemistry, University be by the best-infe ormed | ers. (The Flower of France.) 
——a and most interesting || WILLIAM ROSCOE 
| THAYER 


fae writers and will SUCCESS- Historian and Biographer. (How Ger- 
NIC 


fully meet the demand many “Penetrated” Italy.) 
tate School of Busisees Administra: now made by every intel- EGERTON CASTLE 


tion. (A Glimpse at Business.) English Novelist. (The Catacombs of 


ligent reader for prompt | Paris. ) 


Founder and President of the United information on g reat | ROYAL DIXON 


Society of Christian Endeavor. (When Naturalist and Author. (Birds as the 


I was a Boy.) current questions. | Allies of Man.) 


CHARLES W. SALEEBY RALPH D. PAINE 


English Physician and Author. (The Author of The Fighting Fleets. (With 
New Phrenology.) the Trawlers. ) 


FRANCIS E. CLARK 








THOMAS NIXON CARVER - WILLIAM T. SEDGWICK 
Professor of Political Economy, Harvard University ; Former Adviser Professor of Biology and Public Health, Massachusetts Institute of 
in Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. Technology. (Microscopes, Insects and Disease.) 

(The Future of the Small Farmer.) 

WILLIAM HENRY PICKERING MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM HARDING CARTER 
Assistant Professor of Astronomy, Harvard University. (The Freshest Distinguished Officer and Author of Books about the Army. (Some 
Knowledge of the Sun.) Other Frenchmen. ) 

“CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK” GEORGE McLEAN HARPER 
Essayist and Writer of Stories of the Tennessee Mountains. (Overland Professor of English Literature, Princeton University, Recently Orderly 
Travel in the Old South.) in an American Red Cross Military Hospital. (Honor Bright. ) 


© wanris & ewine 
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OR. C. W. SALEEBY MAJ. GEN. W. H. CARTER EDEN PHILLPOTTS EGERTON CASTLE DAVID FAIRCHILD HUGH M. SMITH NICHOLAS M. BUTLER FRANCIS E. CLARK 
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ORAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 


SERIALS and STORY-GROUPS. 


RK 





(so S. RICHMOND’S 
new Companion serial, ANNE 
EXETER, will begin: in the 
last weeks of 1918 and will be con- 
tinued in the early issues of next 
year. It is a tale of charming people, 
with a captivating heroine and a hero 
who returned from the front blinded. 
Courage, patriotism and _ sacrifice 
make it a story that will add much 
to the pleasant memories of Mrs. 
Richmond’s earlier serials that so 
many readers delight in recalling. 


ARTHUR STANWOOD 
PIER, author of His Father’s Son, 
The Plattsburgers and other popular 
Companion tales, will contribute to 
the coming volume THE HILLTOP 








CHARLES ADAMS wrote some 
time ago tales of Uncle Jarve, that 
erratic inventor, his ill-omened cen- 
trifugal gun and his various hydraulic 
contrivances. Readers of The Com- 
panion who remember those stories 
will be delighted to know that THE 
U-BOAT TRAPPER, an account of 
a submarine monster built by Uncle 
Jarve and his son Quincy, is to be 
published during the coming year. 
In spite of the seriousness with 
which the inventors regarded their 
handiwork, and in spite of several 
narrowly averted tragedies, its career 
had a highly amusing side, and not 
even the inventors themselves fore- 
saw the outcome of their efforts. 








TROOP, a story that will appeal 
strongly to all boys, but particularly 
to Boy Scouts and Scout Masters. 
The feud between the boys of the 
Hill and the boys of the Hollow, which began one afternoon 
at the Hilltop Tennis Club, led to a ruined garden, a burned 
cabin and a great deal of hard feeling. But strange things 
came to pass when the boys from the Hollow joined the 
Hilltop Troop. 


JOSLYN GRAY, author of Reuben’s Portion and Bounc- 
ing Bet, will contribute to the forthcoming volume of The 
Companion THE POET’S MONUMENT, a searching 
study of family life under unusual conditions. Cherishing 
her poet father’s memory and recalling only his lovable 

qualities, Rosemary Green- 


DRAWN BY 6B. J. ROSENMEYER 





father with a coolness that 
no effort of his could dispel. 
But when Rosemary had 
maintained her perverse and 
selfish attitude for many 
months, she learned acci- 
dentally the dramatic story 
of her own father and her 
stepfather, and then, at the 
Old Home Day exercises, 
‘she saw for the first time 
the poet’s monument. 


ELIZABETH G. 
YOUNG, author of the 
well-remembered _ serial, 
Rob’s Ranch, will describe 
further experiences of the 
Hollidays in HARRY’S 
HERD, another story of 
the cattle country. The 
cattle king coveted the water 
privileges owned by Rob and Harry, who suspected no 
harm and thought that he was acting generously for their 
own good when he urged them to mortgage their ranch to 
buy cattle on credit. In the days that followed, however, 
when they were contending against thieves, scrub cattle and 
the boy shortage, they learned the truth. Will the reader 
be as slow to guess the climax of the story as Harry was? 


THE POET'S MONUMENT 
By JOSLYN GRAY 


CHARLES A. HOYT, already well-known to Com- 
panion readers as the author of the chronicles of Uncle 
Nate Bancroft, has written THE HOLDING STONE, a 
fascinating story of a Vermont 
quarry, which is to be published 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


HARRY’S HERD 
BY ELIZABETH G. YOUNG 


away treated her step- — 


FRANK LILLIE POL- 


LOCK’S latest story, BLACK- 
WATER BAYOU, concerns a search 
for wild bees in the swamps of 
Alabama, a startling discovery in the old cabin once occupied 
by an old negro beekeeper, a war of wits with river pirates 
and a battle for the great raft loaded with hives and angry 
bees. It will be welcomed 
by every reader of The Com- 
panion, but especially by 
those who remember Mr. 
Pollock’s other Compan- 
ion serials: Northern Dia- 
monds, Black Gold, The 
Crystal Hunters, and—last 
of all—Wilderness Honey, 
to which this story to be 
published in 1919 is a sequel. 


DRAWN BY JOHN EOWIN JACKSON 
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THEODORE GOOD- 
RIDGE ROBERTS, 
who wrote the ‘‘Old Mitch’”’ 
stories, has sent from 
France, where until recently 
he served as captain at the 
Canadian Headquarters ot 
the British Expeditionary 
Force, a series of tales about 
UP-RIVER FOLK, in 
which he tells the adventures of Paul Hanson who came to 
live on a Canadian farm, where he lost a cow, found a 
papoose and had a number of other surprising experiences. 
The titles are: 


Up-river Folk 
The Papoose 





AJUMBA THE SAVAGE 
BY THOMAS S. MILLER 


The Widow - 
The Watcher 


TheDark Night 
The Fire 


ADRIAN HAYWARD aarrates the thrilling adven- 
tures that by land and sea befell the young hero of THE 
PAMELA'S CHARTER. It is the writer’s first Companion 
serial and it is a good one— novel and dramatic. Lyman 
Phelps had been two years in the office of the Maritime 
Coal Company of Halifax when his chance came. Mr. Boyd, 
who was called away at a critical moment, left him in charge 
of the business with instructions to get a final load of coal 
from Cape Breton before the charter of the schooner Pamela 
expired. 


ROE L. HENDRICK will narrate a number of the 
latest experiences of that entertaining hero, ‘‘Melly’’ Derby. 
The young gentleman’s experiences in harvesting ice by 

dynamite, and the outcome of his 





in 1919. By the terms of the 
deed failure to take out once in 
every five years a ‘‘holding stone”’ 
consisting of one cubic foot or 
more of granite would cause the. 
quarry and the surrounding land 
to revert to the previous owner. 
Uncle Nate, unaware that some- 
one else coveted the remote prop- 
erty, delegated to his grandson 
and two other boys the respon- 
sibility for getting out the ‘“‘hold- 
ing stone.’’ The trip to the de- 
serted quarry, however, led to a 
situation in which adventure fol- 
lowed adventure, until at last the 
boys found out some surprising 








ingenious project for skunk farm- 
ing are among the incidents de- 
scribed in the following stories : 


Clearing the Way A Box-Trap Episode 
A Quick Harvest A Syrupy Reformation 


THOMAS S. MILLER, 
a new contributor to The Com- 
panion, describes in a series of 
delightfully novel stories, TALES 
OF AJUMBA, some of the ven- 
tures of an ingenious, extraor- 
dinarily long-armed savage who 
lived in an African jungle, where 
he climbed trees with remarkable 
facility and caught fish for a living. 
The four stories of the series are: 








things about the prowlers that 
had made their nights eventful. 





THE BAD LUCK OF LOW HORN . 
BY JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ 


Ajumba the Savage 
Ajumba’s Ordeal 


The Challenge 
Long Arms 
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SHORT STORIES 


DRAWN BY WALT LOUDERGACK 


A. STEPHENS will 
C add to his long list of 

* Companion stories, 
which now covers a period 
of almost fifty consecutive 
years. The new volume 
will contain a number of his 
tales, all of which have the 
same excellent Stephens 
quality. A few of the titles 
in the 1919 group are: The 
Old Squire’s Book, A Sav- 
age Little Mother, The 
Elder’s Brother Andrew, 
What Killed Plato, A Fourth 
of July at the Den, When 
the Committeeman Came 
to School, The Age of Ac- 
countability, Jim Doane’s 
Bank Book and Sanky, a 


CHARLES BOARDMAN HAWES will give Companion 
readers another opportunity to enjoy Mr. Ballin’s pictur- 
esque adventures in Abijah Marsh’s Come-Uppance, a 
humorous tale of a very informal horse race. He also con- 
‘tributes to the new volume For Two Men and At the Old 


Stone Crusher—tales of unusual adventure. 


5a 











ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 





FRANKLIN WELLES 
CALKINS, whose stirring 
tales of the vigorous West 
have thrilled Companion 
readers for many years, will 
contribute In the Panhandle, 
a story of Indian cattle 
thieves, Billed For Virginia 
City and The Right Hand. 





KARL R. HENRICH is a 
Lieutenant of Field Artil- 


lery. Forty-six, Thirty-six, 
Nine, his first Companion 
contribution, is a thrilling 
story of an American foot- 


highly amusing tale of horse 
PLAY FAIR 
vides ceil eth ene CLAYTON H. ERNST, ball player’s experiences 
who wrote last year a in the German front-line 
number of realistic stories of the north woods, will con- : 


swapping on a Maine farm. 





trenches, 





tribute other stories with the same fascinating setting. 
Among them are: At Sharp Angle Beaver Pond, Bogardus 
the Weasel, Trouble on the Tote Road and West of Little 
Bonnechere. 


THE CANOE TEST 
By E. GRACE WHITE 


HERBERT COOLIDGE, 
who has written for The 
Companion for many years, 
will contribute next year two of his best stories, depicting 
the rough and free life of the Mexican border country. They 


picasa se ol Re aprecdctonm eg yee eg inn ange are: Fighting With Bees and A Bout With Cactus Ann. 


readers the delightful stories of The Thankful Spicers, will 
contribute a number of short stories, rich in human interest 
and appeal. Among them are: The Gifts of the Magi, Joan 
and the Social Graces, Jane’s Chances, Harvest, The Crack, 
The Velvet Glove, Spirit, Heritage 
and Auntie. 


E..GRACE WHITE makes hér first appearance in The 
Companion next year with an uncommonly interesting girls’ 
camp story, The Canoe Test. 


DRAWN BY PETER NEWELL 


FISHER AMES, Jr., author of 
many stories familiar to Companion 
readers, will appear in the new 
volume with two thrilling tales 
of adventure: His First Day and 
When Anne Fetched the Doctor. 


ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 
will be represented by three war- 
time stories, in addition to the 
serial mentioned elsewhere. They 
are: Squad Three, “They Also 
Serve” and A Visit to Camp. 


ALBERT H. GILMER is the 
author of Play Fair, a lively foot- 


MARY BARRETT HOWARD, ball story. 


author of Grandfather Mullen and 
the Airship, has previously con- 
tributed several short stories to 
The Companion. 


ALBERT W. TOLMAN has 
written four of his vivid adventure 
stories: Gilding the Eagle, Head 
Down, A Hot Stack and Hoisting 














GRANDFATHER MULLEN AND THE AIRSHIP 





| MARIANNE GAUSS will con- BY MARY BARRETT HOWARD Lives. 
tribute three stories to the 1919 ; 
volume. These are: Glenn’s Legacy; The Perfume Clerk, HELEN WARD BANKS, who, it will be remembered, 
in which Alice bravely does a man’s work on the farm contributed the interesting serial, The Hub of the Wheel, 
while her soldier fiancé is fighting in France, and From. to the early numbers of this year’s volume, will appear 
Jeanne to Her Country, another war-time story. again next year with The Quality of Mercy, a family story. 
} 
. . . . . . . . a 
N 1918 The Companion published a group of special stories of extra length and with extra illustrations. They met with 
gratifying success. Next year our readers are to have the opportunity of enjoying a similar group that, it is hoped, 
will prove even more popular than the one already published. An important part of the group is the series of four Indian 
stories by James Willard Schultz, distinguished for his intimate knowledge of Indian life and for his skill in the use of that 
knowledge as the background for thrilling tales of adventure. Some of the titles are: 
A MEDICINE ANIMAL HUNT DRAWN BY E. F. WARD HOW DICK SHOOK DOWN THE JAIL o 
By James Willard Schultz By Samuel C. Appleby 
A story of winter in an Indian camp. It depicts life in A story in which a clever boy undertook and successfully 
the winter lodges, an interesting hunt in the snow, and a completed a task that had been declared by professional 
thrilling slide down an icy mountain side. engineers impossible to accomplish. 
A FOX BED By C. A. Stephens 4x4x4 By Rose Young 
The b t the Old H F b i lved i ‘ ; 
mysterious tragedy that for a time baffles everyone. poate Sor bothantcna ot ome» pe hla 
THE WRECK OF THE NANCY HANKS MY FIGHTING NEUTRAL 
By Charles A. Hoyt P F 
P 5 ; : By Daniel Louis Hanson 
A rollicking tale of an ancient automobile that carried a “4 fs . 
wild range cow in a thrilling ride over sixty miles of The story of a Norwegian boy, who did his American 
rough country. From start to finish the story is full of employer a valuable turn and incidentally captured for 
; the English government a much-wanted German agent. 
The story has the picturesque and unusual setting of 
THE BAD LUCK OF LOW HORN latte to chaos 
wil auth ae hiss eicdh anne eiy.ovaay — AMONG THOSE WHO STAYED 
ackIioo ndian reaks e laws o is tri and 1 
followed by disaster. In color, in aimeusiaete ond in oe By Fanny Kemble Johnson 
ting this story is exceptional, and, as is the case with A story of the reconstruction period in the South bya 
all of the stories by Mr. Schultz, it has great ethnological well-known author of delightful Southern tales. 
A JANUARY THAW By C. A. Stephens THE LOST HOUND OF COTTON MOUTH : 
ponies story s the Old Home Farm, in — the en ee ms on 1 — it higerromn ns 
{ j i e tos’ oun ves aione in © grea wam, nti 
i praca Slindeas Guam. eaten oon deo Banaes Re Oe ees re eee young Bob's supreme patience and perclotenios have 
| acquainted this year, appears again in this story. 





BY KARL R. HENRICH 


restored the dog’s former faith and love for mankind. 
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& The Editorial Page 


Never has the need for sound thinking and sure vision 
been greater than it is to-day. The problems that the war 
is bringing into every home will be faced more bravely, 
solved more readily, if they are understood in their relation 
to the larger problems of the time. As an aid to such an 


understanding the Editorial Page of The Companion is’ 


valuable. At present, its primary aim is to help to win 
the war. Its subsidiary aims are to inspire in its readers 
an impulse toward constructive thought, to keep them 
well-informed on matters of 
contemporary interest and im- 
portance, and to promote in 
them a disposition to examine 
facts without prejudice. Since 
the contributors to the Edi- 
torial Page of The Companion 
are writers who have made 
special study of the subjects 
that they treat, the reader may 
rely on their accuracy. Since 
the writers for the page also 
use: special pains to achieve 
lucidity both of thought and 
expression and to keep a ju- 
dicial attitude, the reader is 
sure to get from the page a 
clear idea of the great move- 
ments of the time. 


Current Events 


Nowadays tabulating cur- 
rent events is no easy matter; 
there are so many of them! 
The Companion’s weekly 
chronicle of the war makes an 
excellent history in outline; 
similarly, its record of impor- 
tant happenings furnishes a 
compact résumé of the con- 
current activities of the world. 


The Health Article 


Every week The Compan- 
ion prints an article on some 
aspect of health and hygiene. 
Suggestions for the treatment 
of common ailments are fre- 
quently given, but the articles 
do not invade the province 
of the family physician; they 
merely supply such informa- 
tion in regard to essential pre- 
cautions and such guidance 
in recognizing symptoms as 
every family should have at 
its disposal. 
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_ Miscellany Pages 


Humor is never more wel- 
come or more necessary than 
when the mind is weary 
through preoccupation with 
grave problems; and there- 
fore humor has never been 
more welcome or more neces- 
sary in the world than it is 
now. Some of the best Amer- 
ican humor is to be found in 
the miscellany pages of The 
Companion. Poems of excep- 
tional quality, brief travel 
sketches, exciting incidents of 
adventure and little homilies 
of a helpful kind also have their 
place in the miscellany pages. 


The Children’s Page 


This page belongs to the very little folks—and to the 
parents, teachers and older sisters and brothers who have in 
charge the entertainment and instruction of them. For gen- 
erations it has been one of the most popular and successful 
departments of The Companion. Without being preachy or 
“‘goody-goody”’ it enforces moral lessons and implants the 
highest ideals. Every household in which there are young 
children finds it an unfailing source of delight. Its drawings 
are by the best illustrators engaged in juvenile work; its 
stories are the kind that are long remembered ; and its many 
poems include the kind best fitted for recitations. The aim 
of the page is to be a real help to parents not only in enter- 
taining the little folk, but in educating them. 


hung on the wall, 


sheet. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION 
HOME: CALENDAR 
G fPriOlO — 52 


In general form The Companion Cal- 
endar for 1919 will be like other Com- 

anion Calendars of recent years. 
The attractive design that has been 
so popular in 1918 will be repeated 
next year, but it will be printed in blue, green 
and silver, instead of blue, orange and gold. 
There will be the same convenient arrange- 
ment of information that has made Com- 
panion Calendars notable for usefulness as 
well as for beauty, and new sketches and 
aphorisms will add new humor, wit and 


The Calendar proper, consisting of a pad 
of twelve sheets 23, x33{ inches in size, is 
mounted or a heavy cardboard, 434 x53 
inches, that is decorated as described above. 
A support attached at the back allows the 
Calendar to rest firmly on desk or table; or 
the support can be folded and the Calendar 


Each sheet of the pad, as in preceding 
years, carries the calendar of the month in 
plain, large figures, and in smaller type on 
the margin the calendar of the month that 
precedes and of the month that follows. New 
drawings and unusual aphorisms, each ap- 
propriate to the season, will decorate each 


The Calendar will be given to all new sub- 
scribers, and to all old subscribers who renew 
their subscriptions for 1919. 
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&& 6 The Department Pages Ba 


The Companion prints no description of the making of an object until 
it has examined a working model or its equivalent, no receipt that it has 
not tested, no vocational article that it does not know to be founded on 
actual experience—in short, no information that has not come from 
experts and stood the test of thorough expert examination. 


The Family Page 


The purpose of the Family Page in 1919 will properly be 
to furnish the American family with all possible aid in 
meeting the extraordinary con- 
ditions of war time. It: will 
continue the practice, already 
established, of keeping always 
in close touch with the na- 
tional government—especially 
with such departments as the 
Food Administration and the 
Fuel Administration. It will 
continue to codperate fully 
with those departments. It 
will, furthermore, continue to 
present the results of its own 
search for ingenious and useful 
ways of furthering the patri- 
otic objects of the American 
household. Things to make for 
the fighting men, original plans 
for clothing economies, .sug- 
gestions for prolonging the life 
of the coal or wood pile, the 
carefully tested receipts for 
the economical and palatable 
preparation of war-time foods 
—these are only a few of the 
things that the Family Pag 
will furnish. . 


The Boys’ Page 

The future demands that 
even in war time boyhood and 
girlhood should keep as much 
as possible of the interests of 
youth. Next year The Com- 
panion’s boy readers who are 
getting near their eighteenth 
birthday, or have already 
reached that milestone, will 
be actively preparing for mili- 
tary service. The Boys’ Page 
will not fail to help them in 
that preparation. But The 
Companion believes that boys 
should not be deprived of the 
things that belong to boyhood; 
in other words, that they ought 
not give up their interest in 
such things as baseball, swim- 
ming, postage stamps, fishing, 
parlor magic, earning money, 
football, lariat throwing, nat- 
ural history, dogs and indoor 
games. The Boys’ Page will 
do all it can to help them keep 
that interest. 


The Girls’ Page 

Many new things await the 
readers of the Girls’ Page in 
the coming year. The national 
spirit of war-time economy, 
thrift and service will continue 
to be reflected in the matérial 
of this page, which aims es- 
pecially to interest and please 
all types of girls between the 
ages of twelve and twenty. 
The girl at home, her sister in business, the school and 
college girl, the ‘‘housekeeper’’ and the out-of-door girl will 
find something of special attractiveness in this page. And 
for all girls there will be articles of such feminine interest 
as making clothes at home, suggestions for needlework and 
homemade trimmings, novel ways of saving money and ma- 
terials by making new things from old, both in dress and in 
accessories, and receipts for war-time cakes and candies. 

The articles on home making and the pin-money plans 
will continue to appear from time to time. There will also be 
an educational series on music planned to interest the lover 
of music as well as the student. Suggestions on camping, 
gardening and out-of-door activities, brief and helpful ethical 


articles and ideas for entertainments and games will also be 
included in the page. 
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| A War Measure 


Affecting Companion Subscribers 
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The War Industries Board has taken what we believe is a wise 
and necessary action in restricting the use of paper by publishers for 
the coming year. We are accepting the decisions of the Board with- 
Out question, and we know that Companion subscribers will gladly 

co-operate in every effort for the conservation of paper and other 
= printing materials. 7 
= We are asked to print only enough Companions each week to 


2 supply the actual needs of our subscribers. This means that we 
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= cannot undertake to furnish back numbers missed by those who 
neglect to renew their subscriptions promptly. 


| Do Not Delay Your Renewal 
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Do not fail to have your renewal in our hands before your present 
expiration date is reached. Delay now means 70 you the annoyance 
of a break in your subscription with possible loss of several papers, 

and zo us the expensive and unnecessary double process of removing 
= your name from our printed mailing list only to replace it again at the 
- height of our busiest season—a waste of time and labor that, under 
ues conditions, should not be allowed to occur. 
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Special Notice 


To Subscribers now paid to January, 19 19 


If the date “Jan. 19” is printed with your address on the 
margin of your paper it indicates that your subscription is now 
paid only through next month. Please be sure to mail your 
renewal payment as early as December 15, or, better still, send it as 
soon as you receive the special offers and blanks that we are 
mailing you under another cover. 
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PRICE STILL ONLY $2.00 


We are not yet announcing any increase in Subscription Price. Future publish- 
= ing conditions will be in doubt until costs and supplies of material and labor shall be 
= determined, and these are beyond our control, but we can assure every Companion 


= subscriber that a remittance in prompt response to this notice will be accepted at the 
present low rate of $2.00 for another year’s subscription. 


= PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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To make a good record 
great, play it on the 
Columbia Grafonola 


They caught a rainbow by the tail and tied it in a net of dreams, 
They snared the perfume of a rose and melted sunbeams into gold; 


ROWN-UPS may not believe the tale, but the children, ‘bless oe 


them, are wiser. For-their merry little hearts find much in music 
that we miss. Haven't they heard the good fairies sing and laugh 


from behind the shadowy tone-leaves of the Columbia Grafonola? 
Isn’t that where Buster Bear, Peter Rabbit, Old Mr: Toad, and Reddy 
Fox frolic. and talk when ‘Mother puts in the Bed-Time Records? 
Lucky the children ‘who grow up in homes made musical by 


Columbia Records and the Columbia Grafonola. 


Cae RECORDS give children their own 
fairy tales, their own songs and dances, and the 
quaint animal recitations they adore. And: such a - 
companionable, entertaining friend of little folks is. 
the Grafonola. No wonder they love him so, for he 
can keep a room full of children happy and amused 
the whole day long. Never tired or cross’ Always' 
ready for songs and games and dances. A mother’s 
best friend on a rainy day! 


Buy War Savings Stamps 
wapstion sana g eget omc COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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